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The work of the past quarter-century has resulted in put- 
ting in our hands, or at least within our reach, what we may 
fairly call anew New Testament. This New Testament is his- 
torical instead of controversial. When I published a new 
translation of the New Testament a few years ago I was 
amazed to read in both secular and religious papers that no 
one could have any purpose in doing such a thing except to 
promote his own peculiar views. This was a most revealing re- 
mark, for it showed at once the only use which those who made 
it could imagine for the New Testament. To them it could 
only be, as John Locke long ago put it, a great magazine of 
artillery wherewith to defend themselves and fall upon oth- 
ers. In letting the New Testament be thus degraded from its 
own high levels to serve the uses of partisanship, all parties 
have been in greater or less degrees at fault, and it is not 
strange that its religious values have been dimmed and often 
quite forgotten. 

In place of this old controversial New Testament recent 
years have given us a historical one—a New Testament rising 
out of the life and problems, the struggle, faith, and aspiration 

* An address delivered at the Opening Exercises of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, October 5, 1926. 
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of the early church, a life and faith so wonderfully rich and 
stimulating for our own religious experience. 

For the old New Testament made up of independent 
verses which might be gathered at random from here and there 
and pieced together into what was supposed to be truth, we 
now possess an organic New Testament; a collection of books 
to be read and understood as units, the parts of each of which 
must be read in the light of the whole if we are to form any 
just conception of its message. And instead of the old New 
Testament cast in language so antique as to be almost for- 
eign, and unintelligible without a commentary, the modern- 
speech translations, whatever their literary shortcomings, 
have given us a New Testament that can be actually read and 
understood. 

More specifically, the Greek papyri have revealed to us, 
as though in a flash of lightning, the true character of New 
Testament Greek as colloquial. A new grammar and lexicog- 
raphy have emerged, relating it to contemporary Greek in- 
stead of to that of five centuries before. The study of the 
New Testament canon has become a study of problems in- 
stead of a merely descriptive discipline. With the realiza- 
tion that we must learn what the New Testament writers 
meant to say before we insist upon our complete agreement 
with them, interpretation has begun to come into its own. The 
religious background of Christian beginnings, both Greek and 
Jewish, has come to light. Few fields of study have, in fact, 
shown greater advance in recent years. 

To mediate this new knowledge, this new New Testa- 
ment, to the Christian and to the educated public—this is 
the great task in which we must take our share. ‘One of the 
tragedies of the hour is the ignorance of the New Testament 
on the part of otherwise educated people. This would not 
matter so much if they would let it alone, but that is just what 
they will not do. Essayists, journalists, educators, reformers, 
and reactionaries—all insist upon dealing with the New Tes- 
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tament. If one seeks to correct them, one simply does not 
know where to begin. Certainly neglect of the New Testa- 
ment as a subject of serious study is a poor preparation of 
young men and women for life in a world in which the New 
Testament is so active and potent a present force. 

There is a wide and insistent clamor, in organs as far apart 
as the Hibbert Journal and the Chicago Tribune, that the 
New Testament is influential in proportion as it is not under- 
stood. This was admirably answered long ago by the great 
Erasmus: “As though the strength of the Christian religion 
lay in men’s ignorance of it,” said he. But, whatever the con- 
sequences, let the New Testament be understood. No other 
position is possible in a university which frankly seeks the 
truth, and no other attitude will win from the New Testament 
its greatest values. 

The New Testament is, moreover, coming to be studied in 
the light of other early Christian literature, and as a part of 
it. The total neglect of that literature on the part of most of 
us has left the Christian public at the mercy of crude impos- 
tures of all kinds. An intelligent group of American lawyers 
recently came across the Acts of Pilate, and supposed they had 
found a new and important source for the trial of Jesus. Ab- 
surd reprints of antiquated works under grossly misleading 
titles like the “Lost Books of the Bible,” now being widely 
advertised, play upon the general ignorance. Not long ago a 
learned journal published an argument to show that the Reve- 
lation of John was written by Chrysostom toward the end of 
the fourth century; although one of the most famous of lit- 
erary controversies was that raised by Dionysius the Great, 
a century before Chrysostom was born, about the authorship 
of that very work. A recent work on the Acts remarks that 
Epiphanius is the first Christian writer to give a list of the 
Jewish sects, although as a matter of fact both Justin and 
Hegesippus had given such lists two centuries earlier. 

Ignorance of early Christian literature also leaves us at 
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the mercy of the flood of modern apocrypha. A girl at an east- 
ern school reported to her parents her satisfaction in hearing 
the Aquarian Gospel read in its public exercises. A professor 


in Iowa has been reading The Crucifixion, by an Eye-Wit- 
ness” over the radio the past summer, doubtless in a)) good 


faith. Other crude modern fictions like the “Confession of 


Pontius Pilate” prey upon the uninformed. The only protec- 
tion against this tide of current religious fiction is the study 


of the genuine remains of early Christian literature. 

But the freedom so splendidly won for us by the founders 
of this University was for more than this. Uniguely inte- 
grated as we are in a modern university whose watchword has 
always been Research, we must raise that banner again before 
every new generation of students, and remind ourselves that 
here, at least, we have no other right to be. My mind goes 
back to the opening days of the University, when we were few 
indeed in numbers, but everyone, student or professor, was 
absorbed in writing a book or solving a problem. Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?—To take it upon himself to raise the 
cry of Research? Yet this hour and occasion demand it. All 
our work is done frankly in the spirit of investigation. Some 
of us remember some words spoken before the Doctors’ Asso- 
ciation by our great biologist, Professor Whitman, when he 
retired. Inquiry, he said, is no strange, abstruse process, alien 
to the normal man; it is simply the natura), instinctive activ- 
ity of the human mind from childhood up; discouraged as 


troublesome at hrst even by the most patient parent, and too 


often dulled and conventionalized by common educational 
methods, and needing only to be reawakened, disciplined, 
equipped, and directed, The finest thing about this university 
life of ours is that we are here not professors and students, but 
fellow-adventurers in the quest for truth, with a great faith 
in the possibilities of serious and candid inquiry. What a 
splendid democratic fellowship! What results can come of it! 


And what a field for such activity is the New Testament) 
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It is a familiar fact that the manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament are vastly more numerous than those of any other 
work of prose. The manuscripts of its early versions are more 
and more coming to light, The discovery of a whole library of 
Coptic Christian literature a few years ago and the finding, in 
1923, of a fourth-century Coptic Gospel of John are illustra- 
tions from a single field. The textual task is in fact so great 
that it is beyond the powers of any individual scholar, and 


must be a co-operative work to which a Jarge group of stu- 
dents must contribute. The men and women who are to do 


this work must be trained through actual experience with 


ancient manuscripts. 
With what eagerness the student attacks a New Testa- 


ment manuscript that has never been examined in detail by 
competent hands! Here the necessity of materials to research 
becomes apparent. American universities are notably, indeed 
notoriously, poor in such materials. [¢ has been imagined that 
while the physical sciences, of course, require materials, in the 
humanities research can be conducted without them. For- 
tunately one university, Michigan, has escaped from this de- 
Jusion, and by its splendid acquisition of the New Testament 
manuscripts in the Burdett-Coutts collection has pointed the 
inevitable way to the rest of us and, it is to be hoped, broken 
the spell and opened the eyes of university administrators. 

It is natural that it is from adjacent fields of study that 
new outlooks upon the New Testament itself are obtained, So 
Deissmann, thirty years ago, picking up a newly published 
papyrus document, at once perceived its resemblance to the 


language of the New Testament and was Jed to discover the 
colloquial character of New Testament Greek. The papyri 


are still of more interest for the New Testament than for any- 


thing else—for text, lexicography, grammar, ancient religion, 
and life. And here again Michigan has led the way. By its 


wise and liberal purchase of a great papyrus collection a few 
years ago it provided its Greek department with materials for 
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years of research and publication and possessed itself of the 
oldest considerable manuscript fragment of Christian litera- 
ture known to be extant—sixty-two pages of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, copied in the middle of the third century. Think of 
it! Not in the Vatican; not in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
not in the British Museum: but in the University Library at 
Ann Arbor this unique relic of Christian antiquity lies. 

And this strange fact, that the Ann Arbor Hermas out- 
ranks in age any known fragment of the New Testament it- 
self, brings with it a hint of the ancient importance of patristic 
literature. We have seen how in recent years the New Testa- 
ment has emerged from its former isolation and become re- 
lated again with early Christian literature, of which it forms 
apart. These years have also been most eventful and fruitful 
in research in this field, One Jong-lost document of early 
Christianity aiter another has been discovered. Since the find- 
ing of the Teaching of the Apostles in 1881, there have come 
to light the Diatessaron of Tatian, the Revelation of Peter, 
the Apology of Aristides, the Acts of Paul, the Odes of Solo- 
mon, the Demonstration of Irenaeus, and the Epistle of the 
Apostles, besides many a fragment of lost gospels, such as 
those that make up the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus. This 
new wealth of material, in bulk actually comparable with the 
New Testament itself, comes to us from that obscure and de- 
batable realm of the second century, on which light is so great- 
ly needed. 

Some of these discoveries were the fruit of costly and pre- 
carious excavation, but most of them came from intelligent 
purchase or library research.” The years before us wil) be no 
less productive; but are we to have any part in this work of 
discovery? If wecansend abroad, year after year, men trained 
to search and authorized to buy, we may. Already, through 


* It is an eloquent fact that a few years ago a sixth-century purple Gospels with 


exquisite miniatures was offered for sale in the window of a bookshop in Orleans, 
no less a treasure than the Sinope Gospels. A French officer, we are told, had picked 


it up at Sinope and used it to keep dried plants in. 
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the interest of Dean Mathews, a beginning in this direction is 
being made. 


It is time to recognize that in the humanities, as in the 
physica) sciences, research requires materials. Humanism be- 


gan with the finding and printing of old forgotten treasures 
of literature. It was Erasmus himself, the prince of humanists, 
who first published the Greek New Testament in print. There 
is indeed plenty of humble, patient, fundamental—unremu- 
nerative—work to be done, such as the making of collations of 
manuscripts and of concordances of ancient texts long since 
published; and of this we must assume our share. And here 
applies that word of Chrysostom’s which so appealed to Sir 
William Osler: “Depart from the highway and transplant 
thyself in some enclosed ground, for it is hard for a tree that 
stands by the wayside to keep her fruit till it be ripe.” 

But it would be false humility to disclaim all hope of shar- 
ing in the higher work of discovery. Rich rewards of achieye- 
ment await the university that perceives the necessity of ma- 
terials to research in the humanities as well as in the physical 
sciences, and sees that we must either send our men to the 
materials, or bring the materials to them. One American uni- 
versity has commissioned a great dealer in manuscripts to buy 
for it everything biblical or patristic that he can find earlier 
than the fourteenth century. The success of tactics so mag- 
nificent can hardly be doubted. 

But of course the chief province of New Testament study 
is the New Testament itself. Here, at first sight, everything 
seems to have been done. Vet it would be almost nearer the 
truth to say that everything remains to be done. The several 
books of the New Testament have never been adequately ex- 
amined in their literary and historical relations to one an- 
other. And as for interpretation, it is enough to point out that 
in English, certainly, we are still without competent commen- 
taries on the two greatest books in the New Testament. In 
particular, we have not yet fully appreciated the value of 
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these several disciplines taken together—text, canon, inter- 
pretation, literary and historical criticism, and contemporary 
Christian literature—for the problems of the New Testament 
itself. To re-examine the New Testament in the light of the 
world’s new knowledge must, in each new generation, be the 
work of New Testament scholarship, and to evaluate afresh 
its unique worth to human life and to the human heart. 

When I rose three years ago from the task of translating 
the New Testament, after a close and continuous living with 
it such as perhaps falls to the lot of few men, it was with two 
deep impressions: one, its emotional intensity; the other, its 
moral elevation. The New Testament is a great voice uplifted 
in our generation for the things of the spirit and the life of 
goodness and love. Does it not need that voice? Was it ever 
needed more? 

As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that Aegaean isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine— 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again, 
So gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


So wrote Andrew Lang of Homer, and so we may think of 
the New Testament. In an age so desperately eager for vul- 
garities old and new, real or imaginary—above the literary 
miasmas of the day the New Testament rises like some splen- 
did mountain-mass, serene and stupendous, even though rug- 
ged and difficult; towering above the mists and above the 
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clouds, too, with promise of pure air, far vision, and lofty fel- 
lowship in its heights and depths. 

To point men to those heights, and in research to explore 
those depths—this is the challenge of the New Testament. 
The men and women who respond to it will have good com- 
panionship along the way; with scholars like Harnack, Loisy, 
Moffatt, Scott, and Bacon; and fathers like Augustine, Chrys- 
ostom, Eusebius, Cyprian, and Justin; and, best of all, a grow- 
ing friendship with John, Matthew, Paul, and Jesus. 








WORSHIP AND THEISM: 





CHARLES A. BENNETT 
Yale University 





Starting with the assertion that worship implies an object of worship, the at- 
tempt is made to define this object. It is found that the God of worship must be 
personal because worship is essentially communion involving personal address and 
the sense of being judged by another. The article then shows how the conception of 
a personal God is philosophically tenable. 





I have called this paper “Worship and Theism,” but, as a 
fact, my program is less ambitious than the title suggests. Be- 
ginning with the experience of worship I propose to ask: first, 
What idea of God is given in that experience? and, secondly, 
Will that idea withstand philosophical examination? Is the 
God of religious worship a God of whom philosophy can give 
an intelligible account? Perhaps one might say that the paper 
aims to be a contribution to the critique of worship, for the 
question with which it is concerned is, How is worship pos- 
sible? 

But its scope, as thus indicated, must be still further nar- 
rowed, for I am going to limit myself to the question of the 
personality of God. I shall first give some reasons for main- 
taining that worship implies a personal God, and then I shall 
enumerate some of the difficulties that philosophy finds in that 
conception. 

Before we come to the main problem it is perhaps not 
superfluous to insist that worship does presuppose an object 
of worship. By this I mean that in worship man believes him- 
self to come face to face with some being other than himself, 
whose reality religion asserts, and to which he addresses his 
worship. It would hardly be necessary to emphasize a truth 
so obvious if it were not for the fact that there is much in the 


1 This article is the substance of a lecture delivered for the Lowell Institute in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, March, 1925. 
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drift of contemporary thought to obscure it. There is, for ex- 
ample, the influence of the psychological method. We have 
much writing upon religion today, but most of it is concerned 
with the description of religious experience or the analysis of 
the religious consciousness; with faith and conversion and ad- 
olescence and suggestion and the unconscious, with statistical 
inquiries into the origin and distribution of the belief in God 
or inimmortality. We seem to fight shy of good old-fashioned 
philosophy of religion, with its questions: What does religion 
assert about the universe? and Are its assertions true? Even 
in works professedly concerned with the philosophy of religion 
you will find that the psychological part outweighs the rest. 
Two-thirds of Hoéffding’s book on the philosophy of religion 
is explicitly labeled psychological. The danger of this empha- 
sis lies, I think, in the temptation to infer that the inner side 
of religion which psychology studies is the only side there is, 
to maintain with Feuerbach that all theology is psychology. 
The subconscious takes the place of God; salvation becomes 
“reconciliation of our infantile jealousy with the fact of our 
own maturity”; prayer is autosuggestion; and so on. If we 
were to pursue this line of thought how should we come to 
think of worship? The answer is plain. Since we have dis- 
pensed with any reference to an object of worship we have 
only the worshiper on our hands. Worship, then, can only be 
some spontaneous outburst—an exclamation or an aspiration, 
a form of play, an expressive gesture. We worship perhaps as 
we laugh. Of course worship, like laughter, will have its 
causes; it will also have its beneficial effects upon the organ- 
ism. These, as good psychologists, we shall faithfully study 
and report. But ultimately it will have no more meaning than 
laughter; or rather, its meaning will be exhausted in its ex- 
pression. Now worship, I submit, is not thus irresponsible. 
We can laugh as we please, I suppose, but we cannot worship 
as we please. For worship asserts the reality of its object and 
defines its meaning by reference to it. The psychologist may 
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claim, if he likes, that the assertion is false—and then he has 
ceased to be psychologist and begun to talk philosophy, but 
he cannot deny the fact of the assertion. 

The other influence which may tempt us to believe that 
worship is a subjective experience comes not from a theoretical 
but from a practical quarter. Many congregational churches 
today, for example, are struggling with the problem of devis- 
ing a more moving and impressive form of public worship than 
that to which they have been accustomed in the past. They 
are seeking for more mystery, more beauty, more otherworld- 
liness. And so we witness much experimenting in the form and 
architecture of the sacred building, in the disposition of church 
furniture, in the use of music and light and color, in the more 
or less elaborate ordering of the service in conformity with 
some preconceived idea of the various stages through which 
the mind passes in worship. Thus we may easily fall into a 
way of regarding the function of worship as primarily sug- 
gestive; it will seem designed to work the congregation up to 
a certain state of mind, to evoke a certain mood, or to engender 
emotions of awe, solemnity, joy. The mood or the emotion is 
all. No appeal to the faculty of belief need be made if the ap- 
propriate state of mind can be induced without it. 

Our criticism here is essentially the same as that which we 
made a moment ago. The act of worship cannot be sustained 
on any such theory of its meaning. For this theory degrades 
it to the level of spiritual drug-taking. We may, of course, 
continue to take such drugs, but we ought not to call it wor- 
ship. For in worship we know that we are not working up our 
emotions or allowing them to be worked up for us. We know 
that we are addressing ourselves to some real being other than 
ourselves. 

I may sum up what is to be said on this point by quoting 
a passage from Mr. Santayana. I do so not only because I be- 
lieve it expresses the truth but because I am always glad to 
quote from an author who writes philosophy as I imagine the 
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angels must write it if they concern themselves with such 
things. 

There is in religion a rapturous strain, the impulse to praise, to sing, 
to mythologise, to escape from all the limitations and cares of mortality 
into an ecstatic happiness. But I ask myself this question: What would 
ecstasy be but madness if it were not the voice of a substantial harmony 
with the substance of things and with its movement? Though substance 
may be forgotten, and only light and music may seem to remain, it is the 
massive harmonies in substance that justify those mystic feelings, if any- 
thing justifies them atall. .... Even enthusiasm therefore, when not 
vapid, expresses respect for substance and happy union with its motion. 
. . . . It would be a sad compliment to pay to religion to identify it 
with fatuous and ephemeral heats divorced from all perception of sub- 
stance and of its true fertility. 


But now we have to ask concerning this divine object, or 
substance as Santayana calls it, How are we to think of it? 
Or, more specifically, Must the God of worship be a personal 
God? 

I answer, Yes. Let me go on to give reasons for that an- 
swer. 

1. Worship is communion, and it takes two minds to make 
communion. In worship, as I have already contended, we re- 
nounce all partial aims. Our hearts go out in praise and adora- 
tion, and there is born in us that “dumb willingness to suffer 
and to serve this universe” of which James so eloquently 
writes. But there is more in it than this. There is the assurance 
that our renunciation, our praise, and our devotion are under- 
stood and accepted. The individual soul is in the immediate 
presence of God, and the experience is one of mutual recogni- 
tion and understanding. 

Weare so familiar with this idea of worship as the practice 
of the presence of God that we are likely to forget all that is 
implied in it. It may help to bring it into emphatic relief if we 
contrast it with a line of reflection which appears in Plato and 
Aristotle and reaches its highest point in Plotinus. The uni- 
verse to Plotinus was a sort of perpetual prayer or aspiration. 
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Each thing in it strives after its proper perfection, aspires 
toward a vision of its idea, an idea which, suspended from 
above, as it were, puts forth a kind of spiritual magnetism of 
its own. These perfections or ideas form a hierarchy, each 
drawing its life and its meaning from the one above it. Crown- 
ing the system is the One, the Good, the total meaning to 
which the universe in its wholeness aspires, the consummated 
perfection which, like the God whom Aristotle imagined, 
draws the whole creation toward itself as the beloved draws 
the lover. 

Now if you ask Plotinus how the One does this he gives 
you something better than a metaphor: he gives you an anal- 
ogy. The members of a chorus, he says, acquit themselves best 
when they fix their attention not upon their own song and 
movement but upon the leader of the chorus. In other words, 
if they will concentrate on the meaning of what they are do- 
ing, their actions will take care of themselves. So it is with all 
living things: when they are absorbed in the vision of the 
meaning of their life all goes well with them. The cause of all 
failure is distraction. To lift up one’s mind again to the ideal 
and to become lost in the contemplation of it is the only way 
to secure the happy and unimpeded exercise of one’s powers. 
All things therefore, after their fashion, are capable of wor- 
ship. For man the essence of worship would be the contempla- 
tion of perfection. 

How stands the relation between God and man in this ex- 
perience? It is a one-sided relation after a)), is it not? The 
Aristotelian Deity remains eternally secluded within the calm 
of his own thinking. He is without knowledge of all that goes 
on beneath the sphere of the moon. The prayers and the wor- 
ship of men do not reach him: they waste themselves upon the 
air like the incense of the heart. The One of Plotinus is even 
more remote and impersonal, and if it draws the world after 


itself, that is only by some happy accident of constitution. If 
it produces effects it is not through what it does but by virtue 
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of what it is. As Plotinus says, the One does not come to us, 
but we aspire after the One. Now neither the God of Aristotle 
nor the One of Plotinus is a proper object of worship. One can 
believe in the existence of such a deity; one can reason about 
him; one can refer to him, as I am doing now, as ve. But, 
from the point of view of the religious interest, although this 
language seems to imply personality as an attribute of God, 
the personality exists only in name. We should never dream 


of addressing ourselves to this God: we should never say 
“Thou” to him. Where would be the sense, since he cannot 


hear? There can be no reciprocal relationship between man 
and this God. In a word, there can be no communion, But 
without communion no worship. 

2. Lhave said that the God whom we worship must be a 
God to whom we can say “Thou.” And now, with considerable 
hesitation, I will go farther and say that God must be personal 
in the sense that he is capable of saying “thou” to man. It is 
not sufficient for man to go to God, God must come to man. 

To explain and justify this assertion I must recall what I 
said in the preceding article about worship and the sense of 
unworthiness, In its voluntary form, worship involves a re- 
nunciation of all partial aims—a disowning of all finite claims 


and pretensions. The closest secular analogy to the state of 
mind is the lover’s feeling of unworthiness in the presence of 


his beloved. The religious expression of it is to be found in 


exclamations like “Oh, to be nothing, nothing” or in sayings 
such as “‘Only the pure in heart shall see God.” 


When we try to make clear to ourselves what is meant by 
this purification of motive, we naturally avail ourselves first 
of mechanical analogies. We think for example of vision. [f 
we cannot see clearly, it is because our glasses are misty or be- 
cause there is something wrong with our eyes. If we clean our 
glasses or follow the instructions of an oculist, we shall then 


see well. So it is, we say to ourselves, with worship, That is a 
kind of cleansing of spiritual vision. God, like the object we 
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look at, is always there. If we cannot realize his presence, it is 
because of some moral imperfection in us. 

There are two points about this analogy that we need espe- 
cially to consider. First, it implies that God stands there pas- 
sively, as it were, waiting to be seen. He does not stand at the 
door and knock—he just stands. Second, it implies that the 
cure for our spiritual blindness lies within our own hands. If 
we purify our hearts we shall see God. God does not reveal 
himself to us: we disclose him. The response, if you can call 
it response, is automatic. 

I cannot accept either of these implications. ‘The weakness 
in the analogy is this: we know the technique of clarifying our 
physica) vision: we know that we must polish our glasses or 
consult an oculist. But the technique of purifying our spiritual 
vision is just what we do not know. How, I ask you, shall ] 
know when J am pure in heart; how shall I know when I have 
disclaimed all loves, desires, or elements of pride, that come 
between me and God? How can I accomplish such an ex- 
haustive self-scrutiny? The worshiper is trying to reach some 
absolute point of criticism; he is trying to transcend his own 
best; he literally proposes to see himself as God sees him, with 
complete detachment and exhaustive insight. If you say that 
he can do this unaided then you find yourself in a dilemma. 
Man cannot see God unless he is first pure in heart; but he 
cannot be pure in heart until he has first seen God. Thus the 
condition for the vision of God is one of its results {7 

It seems to me that we can only avoid this conclusion by 
maintaining that the worshiper is helped. God must come to 
him from without. It is not possible that he should be revealed 
by man’s effort: He must reveal himself. But no God who is 
less than personal can do that. 

3. I will briefly mention a third reason for believing that 
the God of worship is personal. In worship we not only judge 
ourselves, we find ourselves judged. That alone explains the 


*Cf. W. E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 390. 
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paradox of worship: that itis a holy fear and trembling, com- 
bining with the negative impulse to shrink away the positive 
impulse to approach. A mere ideal is not sufficient to arouse 
this experience. Jt seems to me quite possible to contemplate 
with complete detachment the idea) of beauty or of truth 
without suffering any stroke of self-accusation, without there- 
fore feeling any impulse to harmonize our wills with these 
ideals, without being carried away on any wave of adoration 
at the hint of that harmony. In short we can become absorbed 
in an ideal, but I do not think we can become rapt by it. Buta 
Being who judges us and whose judgment with fear and joy 
we adopt cannot he less than persona). 

So far, in calling God personal J have meant that he is an 
independent center of consciousness and that he holds certain 
things dear. And J have meant something more than that. If 
this were sufficient for personality in the religious sense we 
should have to call the God of Aristotle personal. For he is an 
individual; he is conscious; he thinks; he experiences pleas- 
ure. His life is continually like those rare moments in human 
experience when contemplative activity is at its best. But 
Aristotle’s God is not personal, as religion uses the term, be- 
cause he does not recognize man and his aspirations or put 
forward any movement of approach toward him. Worship, 
we thought, requires a God who is personal in that the recipro- 
cal relationship of communion is possible between man and 
him. 

And now I pass to the question: Is such a conception of 
the relation between man and God as worship presupposes 
philosophically tenable? Can we render intelligible this no- 
tion of a personal God? Let us consider some of the difficulties. 

1. The belief in a God with whom man can establish com- 
munion runs counter to the naturalistic direction of our think- 
ing today. We no longer look for God either in the striking or 
in the familiar manifestations of nature. A well-known New 
Testament scholar writes: 
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There is no greater contrast between ancient and modern thought in 
matters affecting religion than the unceasing advance in the conception 
of the mode of divine action. The further back we go towards barbarous 
superstition, the more prominent becomes the conception of prodigy as 
the only method’ by which divine operation can be known. The nearer 
we come to the reverent approach to it in our own times, the more is God 
conceived to act in accordance with the uniformity of nature. Even when 
events occur inexplicable according to natural law as thus far known, we 
do not expect them to remain unintelligible. We expect the naturalist 
will sooner or later discover the process, and while science as such is vol- 
untarily limited to the study of secondary causes, we think the knowledge 
of these only a help to the theologian. God as we know Hin, the real 
and living God in whom we actually live and move and have our being, 
is “not a God of confusion” but of intelligibility, of order and of law. 

Let us be clear as to what this change in intellectual out- 
look does and does not mean. We have learned to separate 
nature from God. That does not necessarily mean that we 
have got rid of God altogether. We have only pushed him 
farther out, so to speak. If we no longer look for him in the 
details of nature, where do we look for him? We look for him 
in the meaning of nature as a whole, so far as we can discern a 
meaning there. If the design argument survives today, the evi- 
dence in support of it is to be found not in special adaptations 
but in the entire range and march of cosmic evolution. If God 
is immanent in nature he dwells not in the parts but in the 
whole. Thus conceived, he is a God of the whole and not of 
the parts. He is the author or sustainer of the entire system 
of natural law. He is not a God with special interests. If we 
ask what this God does, we can only reply that he plays the 
part of general providence, superintending the working out of 
the cosmic drama in its main lines, interested in the destiny of 
mankind rather than of particular men, concerned not with 
particular episodes but only with the far-off divine event. 

I can see that this conception of God involves both loss 
and gain. Loss—because a God who does nothing in particular 
is perilously like a God who does nothing at all, and we cannot 
long retain belief in that kind of divinity. Gain—because the 
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extent to which we clear nature of God is the measure of our 
freedom and our confidence. If God is mixed in with nature, 
so to speak, then nature is unpredictable; and if unpredicta- 
ble, then beyond both knowledge and control. Man is at the 
mercy of mythology and magic and superstition. 

But however we choose to estimate the elements of gain 
and loss, I do not see how today we are free to reject the con- 
ception of a God who is God of the whole and not of the parts. 
And if this is so, how can we possibly believe that this God is 
interested in the individual soul? Is it not sheer superstition 
to assert, as the worshiper asserts, that the God of the whole 
universe can condescend to recognize or to address him? 

And at this point a different type of reflection may come 
in to reinforce this conclusion. Is it not a piece of insufferable 
egotism to imagine that the individual is of any importance in 
the eyes of God? Here I stand in this vast and intricate 
scheme of things, a microscopic member of an ephemeral race 
on a small planet in an insignificant solar system, and I have 
the impertinence to claim that the Author and Sustainer of 
the universe not only knows of my existence but is interested 
in me. This surely, to put it mildly, is not decent. It is an ex- 
ample of what the Greeks called #@pis. And did not the Greeks 
have the right idea after all? “Thou art mortal: strive not to 
be immortal.” Know your place and keep it: that was the 
burden of the Greek message. Are not we who claim in wor- 
ship to enter into communion with God guilty of presumptu- 
ousness? 

The considerations so far adduced which tell against the 
personal God of worship are not conclusive. The appeal to the 
presuppositions of naturalism or to a form of moral sentiment 
is not final. Let me turn therefore to some more strictly meta- 
physical arguments which carry greater weight. 

Worship attributes to God something analogous to a finite 
perspective, but it is difficult to see how this can be justified. 
In using the term finite perspective I mean that human atten- 
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tion is selective. Thus at any one moment a multitude of sen- 
sations is raining in upon me, but I heed only those that are 
relevant to the enterprise inhand. What is true of attention at 
this level holds good of the individual life as a whole. It is 
selective. I am not interested in all persons but only in a few. 
Not in all knowledge, but only in a part. I occupy a definite 
position in space and time. I am subject to the limitations im- 
posed by my situation—by language, tradition, convention, 
moral code, religion, and so forth. What gives life definiteness, 
vividness, intimacy, depth, is that these things come home to 
me—to this center of personal reference. If this focus and 
perspective should disappear my world would lose all articu- 
lateness. 

Now worship, I have said, implies a God with perspective. 
God recognizes the individual, reveals himself to, and is con- 
cerned about, him. In other words, at the moment of worship 
at least, He shares the finite perspective of the individual wor- 
shiper. 

But we have no sooner begun to use such language than 
we see that this idea of divine personality is carrying us in a 
direction where we do not want to go. Do we really want to 
attribute to God such limitations as we have implied? Can we 
suppose God to have preferences and special interests? In- 
finite in power and wisdom and knowledge, his perspective 
must be universal and not partial. But a universal perspective 
is, as we have seen, equivalent to no perspective at all. If we 
try to escape this conclusion by saying that God does not have 
special exclusive interests, but that he is universally accessible 
and equally interested in all men, is not this just a form of 
words to which no genuine idea corresponds? The God who is 
equally interested in all men is a God without any perspective 
of his own—a being wholly indefinite and a@ fortiori, not per- 
sonal. 

The form our problem is taking now grows clear. On the 
one hand, we are constrained to believe in a God who has per- 
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spective, who is interested in the parts. On the other hand, we 
feel the need of a God who is without perspective and is the 
God of the whole. Neither one of these conceptions by itself 
seems satisfactory, and so we try to have it both ways. We 
insist that God is a being who is both transcendent and imma- 
nent, personal and superpersonal, who has his center every- 
where and his circumference nowhere. And yet it seems im- 
possible to reach a definition of God that satisfies both these 
claims. 

I have thus far been describing the predicament in highly 
abstract terms, and the discussion may well seem to have been 
infected with pedantry. Let me try to give reality to the prob- 
lem by some specific illustrations. 

I have said that in worship we discard for the time being 
all our finite claims and pretensions and submit ourselves to 
some ultimate test. We expose ourselves to a God who we 
believe knows us through and through. Sometimes, of course, 
such a God may represent simply the individual’s final court 
of appeal away from the injustice of fortune and the misjudg- 
ment of men. 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be, 


All, men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


But often we have in this idea of God the report of an experi- 
ence, an expression of genuine religious humility: “Almighty 
God unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 


from whom no secrets are hid..... ” “Almighty God, the 
fountain of all wisdom, who knowest our necessities before we 
ask, and our ignorance in asking. ... . ” “For the Lord seeth 


not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
Now for the moment I do not raise the question how such 
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divine knowledge is possible. Assuming the fact of such knowl- 
edge I am concerned to call attention to our attitude toward 
the fact. A moment ago I said that in worship we expose our- 
selves to a God who knows us through and through. The word 
“expose” is inadequate, for it suggests that God’s knowledge 
of us depends on our consent. But I think the religious man 
feels that this is not so. He cannot, even if he would, conceal 
anything from God. And more than this—God knows him 
better than he knows himself. God’s knowledge of him is in its 
very nature exhaustive. Now when we are dealing with other 
persons we resent any claims to such knowledge, i.e., knowl- 
edge won without our consent. When someone professes to 
have read our motives by analyzing our dreams we do not 
take it kindly. We meant to tell our dreams; we did not mean 
to give ourselves away. The lover does not like to have his 
friends tell him that they saw how matters stood between him 
and the lady weeks before the lover himself woke up to the 
truth. Now God, we say, knows us through and through with- 
out our consent, and yet we seem to find nothing intolerable in 
that fact. We do not regard it as an unwarranted or disturbing 
intrusion on our personality. 

If this indeed be our attitude toward the divine knowledge 
how are we to think of the relation between God and man? 
God cannot be independent of me, as my neighbor is inde- 
pendent of me. In dealings with my neighbor I hold some 
things as private; in dealing with God there can be no ques- 
tion of privacy. Therefore, if I am still to call God personal, 
the analogy of finite personality helps me little. He is not to 
be thought of as a member of a society of persons. Are we then 
to say that God’s personality includes ours, that in him we 
live and move and have our being? If so, even supposing that 
we can put some meaning into that term “include,” as thus 
used, what becomes of the idea of communion, so necessary to 
worship? It takes two to make communion, but we seem to 
have sacrificed that very idea of God as an independent per- 
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sonality over against that of the worshiper. And so, perhaps 
once again we resolve to have it both ways. God and man are 
two, yet not two, but one. God’s personality excludes man’s, 
yet also includes it. God is personal, yet superpersonal as 
well. But to resolve to have it so is not necessarily to have it so. 

I pass to another illustration of the problem. I referred a 
few moments ago to the question, How is God’s intimate 
knowledge of man, such as religion believes in, possible? Can 
we render it intelligible? Let us consider some of the diffi- 
culties. 

“Almighty God, the fountain of all wisdom, who knowest 
our necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in asking” — 
but ow can God know my ignorance as I know it? Of course 
he may know that I am ignorant, but that is not the kind of 
knowledge which religion asserts. The knowledge it attributes 
to God is that of direct acquaintance, of sympathetic intuition. 
God, so runs the claim—and I think it is a proper claim—must 
be capable of experiencing my ignorance as I experience it, in 
its actual particularity. But can we really make this clear to 
ourselves? How can God share our finite perspective when, if 
he have any perspective at all, it is so much wider than ours? 
God may or may not be omniscient, but in any event his 
knowledge transcends ours, and that would seem to make it 
impossible for him to experience things as we experience them. 
The sting of my ignorance lies in the very fact that I find my- 
self up against a limit beyond which I do not see. God finds no 
such limit; he sees beyond. If you insist that nevertheless God 
can put himself in my place, as it were, then one must ask. for 
light on this mystery. 

The adult man can put himself back imaginatively into 
the period of his childhood and recover the sense of his child- 
ish fears and sufferings and perplexities. He can practice a 
kind of kenosis, and discount the effects of the experience and 
the knowledge that have come with the years. But he cannot, 
in the nature of things, now experience the emotions of child- 
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hood. He can remember that he had those emotions. Or by 
a stretch of imaginative sympathy he can recover some of their 
quality. But he knows all the time that he is playing a part. 
There is an atmosphere of dramatic illusion about the whole 
performance. The analogy, I submit, will not hold, and I know 
of no other analogy that will serve us any better. 

And so we confront once more the familiar dilemma. The 
God who shares man’s limited human perspective yet does 
not transcend it is no God; but neither is the God who trans- 
cends it without sharing it the God whom religion believes in 
and worships. The true God is the God who does both. But 
that is only another way of saying that of the true God we can 
form no intelligible idea. 

If now we undertake to sum up our conclusions we shall 
have to confess that they are disappointingly meager. We 
gave some reasons for believing that the God of worship is 
personal, and then we pointed out the difficulties, moral, reli- 
gious, and logical, in this conception. All we have done is to 
identify and locate the problem. We have been unable even 
to suggest a direction in which the solution might lie. That is 
a depressing result. It would be much more satisfactory if we 
had something positive to show for our labor. 

Yet, on reflection, I do not see that our conclusions are 
wholly negative. Quite apart from the subsidiary value that 
this analysis and description of the problem may have, I think 
we may claim to have distinguished two tendencies in our 
thought about God, each of which may have a practical value 
in correcting the aberrations of the other. The first, repre- 
sented by worship, emphasizes the personality of God, his 
nearness to, and his interest in the individual. The danger to 
which this line of thinking is exposed is that it may bring God 
too near. We become too familiar with God. God as Father, 
as Friend, as Companion, as the Great Elder Brother—these 
are some of the excesses in the way of domesticating deity 


which a too-literal insistence on the personality of God may 
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produce. God becomes finite—and ceases to be God. I once 
attended a conference of ministers at which I had been asked 
to speak. The first part of the session was taken up with 
business. Several times during the proceedings prayers were 
offered to God asking him in detail to bless and guide the 
various arrangements and enterprises. He was also asked to 
bless and inspire the speaker “who is about to address us.” 
There was a strenuous and pathetically sincere effort to bring 
God, as it were, into that room, and the only effect upon at 
least one person there was a feeling of religious suffocation. 
Surely the Lord was not in this place, I said to myself, and 
they knew it not. 

Even atheism is better than this, for this is a close room, 
while atheism, though it may make the universe as empty as 
desert or ocean, at least gives us air to breathe and the great 
width of the sky. It is because man craves these things that he 
will continue to cultivate that other way of thinking, pro- 
moted by science and philosophy, which issues in the concep- 
tion of a God less familiar, less rigidly personal, more remote 
—the God of the whole and not of the parts. Here lies the 
perennial attraction and value of that impersonal conception 
of deity which has appeared in diverse forms in the history of 
speculation—God as Indwelling Reason, God as Law, God as 
Moral Order of the Universe, God as the Absolute, God as the 
ineffable One of mystical speculation. If you consider these 
conceptions in themselves as exhaustive definitions, you find 
it hard to see why men should have taken them as equivalent 
to deity, but if you regard them as reactions from the excesses 
of theism you will see how they preserve what I may cal) a 
necessary dimension of deity. They offer, it is true, no abiding 
city for the mind, but they do constitute a city of refuge. 
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‘This article presents a challenge to theoretical schools from the point of view of 
the churches that are looking to these schools to supply religious leaders. The su- 


preme need is for a straightforward interpretation of present-day issues and fasks so 
that the scholarship of the schools shall be correlated with the work of the churches. 


The spiritual and moral uncertainty of our age is really a yearning for more convinc- 
ing ways of interpreting religion. 


Much has been heard from heads and trustees and faculty 


as to what a theological schoo) is and might be, and in par- 
ticular how the churches should rally to the support of theo- 


logical education by diverting students and money to them. 


Not that this sort of thing is in itself to be objected to, In 


these advertising days, there has to be a degree of loud utter- 
ance of need, if that need is to be perceived as existing at all. 
But though there is none too much discussion of the matter 
from the academic side, yet there is some reason for hearing 
also from the churches, as to what they think a theological 
school should be, or rather what they sometimes inarticulately 
dream as to what they would like from the seminaries in the 
way of service. 

The churches, it should be remembered, are in the thick 
of difficulties which the theological school is well acquainted 
with, to be sure, having overflowing libraries of information 
at hand on this and every other subject relating to the re- 
ligious life: but difficulties actually being undergone are al- 
ways more vivid, more excruciating, So to speak, than any 
amount of tabulated data can express. There is some reason 
then for running over the situation from the point of view of 
the sufferer. 


>A paper prepared for the 1926 Annua) Meeting of the Andover Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 
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We need help at the very outset, it is obvious, as regards 
personnel. There are, as everybody knows, plenty of applica- 
tions for vacant pastorates of any desirability, but many of 
these are from impossible applicants who send their names 
regularly whenever any opening appears. Especially there 
are the vainly ambitious, those who are striving for a place 
beyond their powers in something the spirit of Pascal’s wager: 
they realize, that is, that there is probably not the slightest 
chance for them, but then again there may be, and they are 
not going to let the wispiest forelock of opportunity go un- 
seized, 


Despite the impression often received, then, that there are 
multitudes of men who want to preach but have no pulpit, it 
is as a matter of fact very difficult for an important church to 
find its right man because there are not enough such to go 


around. Besides, the number of those already in the field is 
rapidly melting down under the blazing allurements of other 


vocations than the ministry. And the effectiveness of these 


lures is not lessened by the consideration that a parson though 
unparished can consider himself (and is commonly regarded) 


as wholly a minister still, relishing his ministry, indeed, with 
a keener zest in that his occupying of pulpits henceforward 
wil} be but occasional, pleasingly dissociated, besides, from 
the practical details of nursing a church along. As regards 
this depleting of the working ministry, I have no statistics to 
offer, but it is clear to the most casual observation that many 
of our ministers of great usefulness turn aside to become social 
workers, editors, presidents of colleges, teachers of many 
kinds, or (most steady drain of all) secretaries of every con- 
ceivable sort of organization or project, after which trans)a- 
tion to a happier sphere (as they must regard it, or why should 
they have entered it?) they are curiously prone to write glow- 


ing articles or lectures or even books commending the Chris- 
tian ministry to the younger generations! Let it be well un- 


derstood that there is not the slightest blame attaching to 
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these abandoners-in-fact of the parish minister’s task: it is 
hard to see how many could do otherwise in the concrete situ- 
ation before them; and where are theological professors and 
missionary secretaries and so on to come from, if not from the 
ministry? The fault is in the conditions, perhaps in the 
churches’ rasping ways and unreasonable expectations. 

But whatever the causes and justifications, the fact re- 
mains that church leadership is suffering a constant leakage 
from the top. And when it comes to church assistants of vari- 
ous ranks, the difficulty is even greater, because to the other 
requirements must be added the further one of submissive 
adaptability. That is to say, the assistant pastor, or director 
of religious education, or whatever he be called, must get on 
with the pastor above him, as well as measure up to the rest of 
the demands of his task. The shortage of workers here is 
likely to be still more serious, it should be added, when the 
day of the paid Sunday-school teacher arrives, as arrive soon 
it must. 

Now the churches look and will continue to look wistfully 
to the theological schools for these leaders it would like, but 
again and again cannot get. They established the ‘Schools of 
the Prophets” as they called them, at the first for this purpose 
of providing pastors, and no amount of passing the responsi- 
bility on to others, to parents for not influencing their sons 
aright, to the churches for not sufficiently urging this profes- 
sion on the youth—no complainings, however justified, will 
make an end of the persistent expectancy of the churches that 
the theological schools shall take on this problem and work 
upon it and either solve it or admit its utter insolubility, 
which would mean their going out of the picture altogether. 

Only it seems to the churches, let it be interjected here, 
that the way to achieve more men will not be by office detail 
or “overhead” or by “drives” and frantic appeals for money, 
nor by the arts of a subtle but very alert salesmanship in com- 
mending the seminary to graduating college classes. Let the 
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theological schools begin at the other end, and offer more 
courses to mold with more actual effectiveness the high un- 
spoken idealism of today’s youth; and students will not fail in 
our seminaries, ay, and endowment will come too in due time. 
Perhaps here also, it is not by might nor by power nor by any 
clanging machinery, but by something quieter and diviner 
that salvation shall be attained! 

But this providing of trained leaders is far from being all 
or even the most important service we of the churches would 
ask of the theological schools. We need, we ministers now at 
work in the churches, a considerable spiritual leadership in the 
year by year after our theological instruction fails, perhaps 
because it has faded from our minds, perhaps because it has 
become more or less out of date. What we could wish is, of 
course, nothing in the nature of commands from above, after 
the fashion of the hierarchy, whether Roman or Episcopalian 
or Methodist. Nor are we appealing just here for the minutiae 
of religiousness, carefully spoon-fed to us at retreats or by 
professorial exhortations. What we supremely and desper- 
ately want is honest and plain formulation of the convictions 
which should be those of a Christian of this moment. There 
is available plenty of enlightenment suggested but not ex- 
plained; plenty of the right spirit and aspiration without un- 
derstanding: we ourselves are furnishing that, in perhaps all 
too great profusion already, in our groping sermons put forth 
regularly from Sunday to Sunday; and we are little contented 
with these deliverances, so little contented that it tantalizes 
and irritates us when we are put off with that sort of gener- 
ality from our intellectual and spiritual superiors. No! what 
we seek and earnestly desire is truth for the times, forged 
into clear-cut phrases and points of view and unmistakable 
ideas, which we may thereupon take over as our raw material 
to be applied and adapted and pressed home to the particular 
group each of us leads, and knows through and through as he 
knows his own family. This that we want from the schools is 
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obviously what the church historian calls dogma when he 
meets its analogue in the past. Only what we are after is 
dogma of today, with nothing superficial or borrowed or 
warmed-over about it. It will issue forth, in the last analysis 
no doubt, from the wise experience of the centuries preceding 
us, yet as it comes to us from the theological masters, it must 
be through and through contemporary, integrating into itself 
the manifold of today’s insights and good intentions, and 
eager for the relieving of today’s perplexities and vanities and 
dangers of destruction; and it must be outspoken and positive, 
as sure it is right as papal decrees are, all the while with the 
consciousness that other truths may better fit other times— 
whether those times be in the past or the future. 

All which sounds very theoretical perhaps, but yet is tre- 
mendously concrete and germane to the church’s present situ- 
ation. We of the church of 1926 are facing weights and im- 
pacts which we feel even more than we see. One might speak 
of the competition of other groups of the high-minded outside 
the church, in community welfare efforts, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis projects, woman’s clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and all 
the rest which so fill the days of some of the best people of 
our towns that they have little time for anything further of a 
spiritual nature. Our best parishes are in any case staled and 
immune to any going through with perfunctory motions or 
holding to traditional ideas because they are traditional, 
meaningless otherwise, for they know at first hand significant 
and contemporary ways of uplift. Of course the effect of this 
outside competition should not be neutralized by any depre- 
cating of it, still less by any cutting under it in the attempt to 
divert men’s and women’s energies into our more “sanctified” 
channels. Once for all, channels as channels are not “‘sancti- 
fied” for us who live in this day. It is the usefulness, it is the 
burden carried, the effectiveness exerted which, in itself and 
as such, is any organization’s testimonial of value and even 
divinity. The church of the spirit is important, even to the 
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church visible itself, as the visible church can never be. To put 
it otherwise, every altruistic organized activity is to be re- 
joiced in, though it have no contact at all with the churches, 
and though those forwarding such helpfulness never all their 
lives enter our church edifices. Nay more—if there were 
enough such competition in good works, if there were so much 
of such philanthropy abroad that every man, woman, and child 
had interest and part in it, then the church might well make an 
end of its multitudinous societies, committees, councils, 
boards, missions, etc., and do so, not mournfully because these 
concrete activities had, alas, petered out, but triumphantly be- 
cause everybody was at last doing “church work.” 

But though all this social service is not to be objected to, 
but eagerly welcomed, yet the existence of so much of it apart 
from the church alongside of what we are trying to do makes 
it exceedingly necessary for us to walk circumspectly and 
speak to the point with vitality and effectual thrust—much 
more necessary than when the church was alone in the field. 

Or one might point out as a peculiar difficulty the mate- 
rialism, the negligent pleasure-seeking spirit which as well as 
good will and generosity is pervasive in our age, but such a 
reference would be rather beside the point, for to sober 
thought it will soon become plain that however opportunities 
and circumstances have varied, self-indulgence has been a be- 
setting temptation of every generation, and is not particularly 
characteristic of this one. 

What should be most emphatically of all insisted upon, 
as impeding the church’s activity, is the fluidity of men’s 
moral and spiritual concepts just now. Not alone thinkers 
(who are perhaps necessarily and properly skeptical), but the 
average person about his ordinary affairs and recreations is 
unable to attach or apply with satisfactoriness any more the 
notions of right and wrong in the field of behavior, or the 
notions of existence and non-existence in the field of spiritual 
reality. Our every-day thinking is largely ungeared, so to say, 
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to an arresting and puzzling extent, with the inevitable result 
that much that is fine in people’s personality whirls around 
“idling” and ineffective, in ways discouraging to themselves 
as well as to their supposed guides. It is but an outcropping of 
this contemporary characteristic that there are such widely 
differing estimates current of the quality of these times— 
many thinking the world was never so godless and selfish and 
abandoned as now, while many others are fully as convinced 
that there was never so much cleanness of spirit and nobility 
of purpose and sympathy for others and sense of eternal val- 
ues pervading the average man as in these decades we are now 
traversing. These two opinions are not, as they look, incon- 
sistent with one another, but are both well founded and accu- 
rate judgments of this age: men do want to be right as never 
before so really and consciously, but yet also over and over 
they are not right but wrong, because never before was it so 
difficult to know what is right in given circumstances, and 
with that taking everything into account which is now cus- 
tomary; and so in their confused uncertainty, they balk and 
hesitate and in many cases fill the empty void with a desperate 
restless pursuit of creature satisfactions. Thus it may well be, 
though it is seldom discerned, that the very pleasure-madness 
of our generation is a symptom of its longing for sure con- 
victions as yet denied it. 

And so with the criticisms which are so rife against the 
church, against government, against patriotism, against a life 
of ordered habit even—these may also testify, quite justifi- 
ably, to high and extremely sensitive ideals on the one hand, 
and on the other to a goading inability to find out any worthy 
materialization of those ideals in this actual world. So with 
the new conventions of behavior and dress and the new sex 
freedoms which are being defended in this decade not by an 
H. G. Wells only (as was the case just before the war) but by 
such widely separated social observers as Havelock Ellis and 
Ben B. Lindsey. These new conventions, which shock some 
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people with so pleasing a thrill, are, after all, not taken on 
out of pure love of depravity, but because of the bursting 
forth in men and women of a host of novel judgments of what 
is wrong and (more precisely) what is not wrong—with the 
result that today’s behavior differs widely from that that was 
current in the fairer-appearing days of Victoria. Or consider 
the modern inclination toward nullification (on the part of 
the individual, and not of sovereign states only) of the law— 
the feeling that a person need not obey the 1. w passively but 
may break any part of it with no sense of moral transgression, 
so long as one stands ready to take the penalty if caught zm 
flagrante delicto—and we come to another illustration of a 
similar fluidity obtaining where things used (for the common 
man at least) to be hard and fixed. People are thinking and 
acting as they see fit in many ways and in almost every direc- 
tion, at the same time that they are eagerly desiring light, 
scanning the horizon and watching for it as watchmen for the 
morning. Only it must impress them as being light. Loud as- 
sertions and glaring labelings will not impose upon them. 

It is in such a self-directing questing world that our 
churches and more especially our church congregations live 
and move, pervaded by its presuppositions, which they re- 
gard as self-evident, thinking freely, and not attentive to the 
atmosphere of sanctity which was earlier so impressive. Our 
church constituency, even those who faithfully support our 
services, are not to be put off any more by sweeping con- 
demnations or assertions or religious-sounding phrases or least 
of all by a “pulpit tone.” They are too perplexed, too filled 
with queryings to be convinced by such elder devices. Here, 
in a new but no less real sense, are hungry sheep waiting to be 
fed, and woe to us pastors (we feel the woe though nobody lay 
it upon us) if those under our influence are as sheep not hav- 
ing a shepherd! 

Therefore, to return to my point—therefore it is that the 
church sorely wants the fresh enlightening contemporary 
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truths needful to guide such an age as this. And it looks pecu- 
liarly to the theological school for. help. Not that we of the 
ministry blame anybody but ourselves for our vast insuffi- 
ciency. It is our task, nobody else’s at bottom, to lead and stir 
and watch and tend the souls in our charge: and deeply are 
we concerned to fulfil it, doing most of us the best we know, 
feeling our way forward Sunday by Sunday, as we put forth 
now this, now that insight, which anyhow we are sure of, as 
being true so far as it goes, and trusting that the many various 
unrelated aspects of conviction, so presented, may be sugges- 
tive and gain interconnection and unity, though not ade- 
quacy, from the general tenor of our sermonizing and our per- 
sonalities. Some of us (and here is a spiritual transformation 
—deformation—of energy often overlooked), doubting our 
ability to be prophets in even so minor and fragmentary a 
fashion, turn to sheer sensationalism, that something at least 
may go on; or if more refined we fall back upon platitudes and 
echoes of our reading, reinforced by a devoted use of ginger- 
bread jig-saw effects in non-conformist liturgics, hoping that 
our people may be narcoticized somehow into a right mood, 
though we cannot bring them that straightforward enlighten- 
ing of their spirits they have a right to expect of us. All this 
would not be resorted to, and would not be in itself the dis- 
tressing phenomenon it often becomes in contemporary re- 
ligion, if the modern pastor had (more than at present) the 
outlines or one or two elements at least of a clear message to 
proclaim; but he must do something and fee)s that he must 
the more for not being equal to saying something. And his 
dwindling congregation will prod him wide awake to that 
necessity, if he does not at once grasp it jor himse)i)} 

How great a service, then, the seminaries would be doing 


the churches if they would, J will not say solve the age’s per- 


lexities, but at a)) events clarify out some working “preach- 
P. ? y 5 Pp 


able” ideas for the ministers, who are the “grade teachers” so 
to speak of the religious education of our day. There are those 
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of us who are grateful to a Dean Inge and a Professor Kirsopp 
Lake in this connection, for their vital reformulations of re- 
ligion, morals, economics, for their speaking out what (though 
we may not wholly agree with it) furnishes a point of depar- 
ture for us, getting our own insights and convictions started, 
“cranked,” if nothing else. Professor Rauschenbusch used to 
render the same service, though in a different corner, and 
Professor George B. Foster also, though uttering himself less 
often, and disheartened by his sad experience of the inhuman- 
ity of religious men. The books and articles a theological 
teacher writes (too often he writes nothing) are commonly 
welcomed, it is to be feared, as attracting students to his 
school by his shedding that much glory upon it. May not one 
“unknown soldier” speak from the ranks his hope that the en- 
lightening, enlivening function of the theological schoo) for 
the pastors, and so for the churches they serve, may not be 
forgotten. 

Whatever else is done in the noble edifices which house 
our schools of divinity, there ought to go on there some con- 
centrated meditation upon these times and some equally 
toilsome strivings to broadcast the convictions arrived at to 
the church in ways that cannot be misunderstood by any pas- 
tor who has a decent background of professional education. 
The theological school will not be blamed if it does not do this, 
in view of the many other obvious responsibilities which are 
upon its shoulders: but such a forging out of present-day 
truth must be accomplished by somebody and will be in- 


finitely helpful to every aspect of the church’s work, so far as 
it is accomplished: and who is to do it, if not those who com- 


mand such a wealth of learning as their lordly libraries con- 


tain, having also brains well stocked and vigorous enough to 
wield this material and the conceptions that may come of it, 


however massive, and endowed with a leisure they should 


thank God for daily (which none of us grudges them) to pause 


and watch upon the high towers oi our civilization. 
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Finally there is the corollary which, for the church es- 


pecially, is crucial to the usefulness of our theological semt- 
naries, that they must be free, not tied to bygone formula- 
tions as a horse to a hitching-post. They must be moving ever 
in the van, ready to suffer persecution for uttering the truth 
they see, ready to suffer the pangs of looking back and seeing 
that they erred here and here, but in all living-spirited: com- 


petent so to send forth livmg workers into the field, able so 
to enlighten and keep enlightened the ministers, and, through 


them, the churches of today. 
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THE RUSSIAN PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT: 





MATTHEW SPINKA 


The Chicago Theologica) Seminary 





The Russian Orthodoxy, tenacious of the primitive dogmas and usages, evoked 
in modern times two divergent modes of reaction. One, accepting Western philoso- 
phies and science, rejected the dogmas of the church, and resulted in the more recent 
times in the anti-religious attitude of the communistic party. But by way of reac- 
tion, there arose a much more religiously minded group which placed exaggerated 
estimate upon the Russian nationalism and Orthodoxy; this was the Slavophil party. 

This latter group gave rise to the Russian religious progressive schools: those 
of speculative and of a-logical mysticism. The former was founded by the greatest 
Russian religious philosopher, Vladimir S. Solov'ev, whose system, although essen- 
tially mystical, yet gives place to reason. The school of a-logical mysticism, compris- 
ing most of the living religious thinkers, rests its case entirely with the intuitive ap- 
proach to religious questions. 





Russia is a world by itself. It is Christian, but tts Chris- 
tianity remained untouched by the influences of both the 
Renaissance and the Reformation movements. It is largely 
free from the legalisms of Latin Christianity, but its petrified 
Byzantinism, with its mystical piety and superstitious cere- 
monialism, is a stranger to the scientific temper of the West- 
ern civilization. [¢ therefore remains essentially medieval, 
otherworldly, ascetic, mythological. Thus we find in it a much 
more primitive form of Christianity than that of the West. 

The official Orthodoxy prides itself upon the preservation 
of the Greek theological system (such as was worked out by 
John of Damascus in the eighth century), essentially un- 


changed, unprogressive, and reactionary. The Orthodox Cate- 
chism of Metropolitan Philaret, approved by the Holy Synod 


in 1839, is the standard exposition of this theology for Russia. 


For the great majority of the Orthodox believers and clergy, 
the authoritative official) system is accepted unquestioningly 


and implicitly, with even less desire for a rational apprehen- 
7 Address delivered before the American Society of Church History, April 2, 


1926, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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sion of the articles of belief than is the case in the Western 
communions. The mentality of the official church is well rep- 
resented by the opinions of the notorious ober-procuror of the 
Holy Synod of the end of the nineteenth century (1880- 
1905), Constantine P. Pobiedonostsev. He rejected all ration- 
alism as the fatal disease of Western Europe, and proudly 
offered the Byzantine mysticism in its stead. The absolute 
truth cannot be clearly, logically, formulated or reasoned out; 
it must be intuitively perceived. The Christian truth is thus 
mystically mediated through the Orthodox cultus, and the be- 
liever is thus in possession of the absolute truth. Logic is the 
work of the devil. “The spread of popular education is posi- 
tively harmful.’” 

Another representative of this official Byzantinism is a 
monk, Constantine N. Leont’ev (1831-91). The true Chris- 
tianity for Leont’ev is the ascetic otherworldliness of the 
monks, the nuns, and the muzhiks. The world—as well as man 
—is utterly corrupt. Since man is corrupt, he cannot be ex- 
pected freely to believe in God; therefore, “we must force 
ourselves to believe in God.’” God cannot be known through 
reason or the moral sense, but only by mystical intuition; sci- 
ence and philosophy can give us no true knowledge of God 
and are in truth enemies of all true religion. Therefore, illit- 
eracy is Russia’s great good fortune. Russians must be pre- 
served from the virus of European culture, for thus alone can 
they preserve the purity of faith; Russia must therefore be 
permitted “‘to freeze.” 

The third and the most recent example of the mentality of 
the ecclesiastical officialdom which controlled the vast Rus- 
sian Orthodox church just prior to the Revolution of 1917 is 
that of the associate ober-procuror of the Holy Synod, Prince 
N. D. Zhevakhov. He reveals himself to us in his Reminis- 
cences* as a personality so naively mystical and superstitious, 


?T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia (Czech ed.), II, Part IT, 286. 
® Tbid., p. 205. * Munich, 1923, Vol. I. (In Russian.) 
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as well as bigotedly monarchical, that his type goes a long way 
to explain the violent reaction of the Bolsheviki against the 
church. He actually believed, and persuaded the empress to 
share his conviction, that the Great War was raging because 
an icon of St. Joasaph was not paraded along the army front, 
as this saint had ordered in a dream! Only upon the condition 
that the icon be exhibited would God have mercy upon Russia 
and the world and stop the war!’ And such a man was at the 
head of the Russian church during that fearful time! 

But even though the Russian masses, by reason of the 
dense ignorance in which the czarist autocracy had kept them, 
were effectually secured in their naive beliefs in the mytho- 
logical and mystagogic Byzantinism, the educated classes 
could not be kept segregated within the limits of the official 
system and rendered immune from the cultural influences of 
Western Europe. The educated nineteenth-century Russia 
was obliged to face the problems which the philosophy and the 
science of the day had raised. Having had no native, deep- 
rooted culture of their own, Russians were ill fitted to with- 
stand the sudden introduction of conclusions which elsewhere 
were the fruit of an indigenous, long-ripening cultural proc- 
ess. Therefore, in Russia the results were often startlingly 
violent and violently startling; the situation was comparable 
to that of the transplantation of Western culture into India and 
China, and especially into Japan. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, educated Russia became thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit and opinions of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau, and later with the German idealistic philosophy, 
especially that of Hegel and the Hegelian left (Feuerbach), 
materialism of Vogt, positivism of Comte, and evolutionary 
agnosticism of Spencer. ' 

The differentiation of the reaction of the Russian intelli- 
gentzia to the impact of the Western world-view produced va- 
rious movements, sharply divided among themselves. In gen- 


° Ibid., pp. 33, 50. 
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eral, they may be divided into two classes: those who saw the 
salvation of Russia in acceptance of the Western culture— 
Westerners; and those who were convinced that the European 
culture was thoroughly decadent and that Russia must create 
her own culture, quite unlike that of the West, out of her own 
native elements; these latter were known as Slavophils. 

The line of Westerners, as far as religious thought is in- 
volved, is headed by Peter J. Chaadaev (1794-1856); he was 
not a professional theologian, but a retired army officer. He 
published, in 1836, a Philosophical Letter, in which he rejected 
in a rather indiscriminate and undifferentiating manner all 
things Russian and enthusiastically accepted and extolled all 
things European. With him the rejection of the official Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy begins, but in its place he would have Russia 
accept Roman Catholicism, which he mistook for the efficient 
cause of the European—particularly the French—culture. 

The lead of Chaadaev, as far as the trend toward Western- 
ism was concerned, was followed by a very large number of 
educated Russians. Many of the outstanding writers, like 
Turgenev, Bielinskii, Herzen, and others, were Westerners, 
and their influence was enormous. The party was largely fol- 
lowing the philosophical leadership of Hegel, especially of the 
Hegelian left; religiously, most of them scornfully rejected 
the official theological system as hopelessly mythological and 
irrational and followed Comtean positivism or Feuerbach’s 
anthropism; their morality was utilitarian, in opposition to 
the ascetic otherworldliness of Byzantinism; politically, they 
represented a determined opposition party, committed to a 
program of modification of the tyrannous czarist theocracy. 
Gradually, the educated classes were hopelessly alienated from 
the church, for to them the Russian Christendom represented 
mystagogy, magic, superstition, and a powerful obscurantist 
force blocking progress, enlightenment, and the good of hu- 
manity. 

By degrees, a radical party differentiated and separated 
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itself from this liberal Western movement; this radical wing 
was frankly atheistic, socialistic, communistic, or anarchistic, 
having passed largely under the influence of the Western so- 
cialistic influences emanating from the teachings of Marx and 
Engels. M. A. Bakunin (1814-76) was the father of Russian 
anarchism, of which Prince Peter A. Kropotkin was the most 
philosophical exponent. The Russian gospel of pandestruction 
took on the peculiar form of nihilism, so well depicted in the 
person of Bazarov in Turgenev’s novel Fathers and Sons. 
Bazarov insisted that he believed in nothing but “‘frogs,” as he 
capriciously expressed himself, meaning thereby his belief in 
natural sciences, and that only by exact scientific knowledge, 
to be gained through the study of nature—dissection of 
frogs—could Russia be saved. So believed with him all these 
fierce rejecters of “faith,” as that concept was identified with 
the superstitious credulity demanded by the official ecclesi- 
astical dogmatism; but as far as they themselves were con- 
cerned, they were too Russian not to believe with an equally 
ardent and uncritical enthusiasm in their materialistic athe- 
ism and in their dogmatic panaceas for the perfecting of soci- 
ety. The leading figures among them—Chernyshevskii, Do- 
broliubov, and Pisarev—popularized the conclusions of nihi- 
lism, and gained for it ever increasing numbers of students and 
young people; most of them suffered a veritable martyrdom 
for their cause in the Siberian prisons. From theory they pro- 
ceeded to practice: organizing themselves into various revo- 
lutionary bodies, they éndeavored to carry out their program 
by the only means left them—violence; and the governmental 
repression called forth revolutionary terror in return. The 
savageness of this tenacious struggle is difficult to imagine or 
exaggerate. The terior instituted by the revolutionaries is 
sufficiently well known; but it is not quite so generally known 
that during the reign of Czar Nicholas II alone, some 90,000 
lost their lives owing to the savage repressive measures of the 
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government.° This revolutionary movement, which so long 
braved the iniquitous czarist régime, and quite rightly saw in 
the Russian Orthodox church the spiritual police of the state 
and the strongest and the most effective prop of the theocratic 
absolutism, is in a direct historical line of descent with the 
Bolshevik Communist party which in 1917 seized the reins of 
government. With this background in mind, it is comparative- 
ly easy to understand the policies of the Soviet government in 
regard to all religious organizations, but primarily the Russian 
Orthodox church. 

There is still another name which must be mentioned in 
this connection, and that is the name of Count Leo N. Tolstoi. 
He cannot properly be classed as a Westerner, but in his re- 
jection of the official Christian systems he comes under that 
category. As he himself told us in his Confession,’ he, like the 
great majority of men of his class, had early “discarded all 
belief in anything that he was taught” religiously. He lived 
the life of a typical representative of the Russian intelligent- 
zia, until at the age of fifty he passed through a religious crisis. 
At first he sought to force himself to believe indiscriminately 
everything that the church taught him, hoping that in some 
mysterious fashion he might find the meaning of the riddle of 
his existence. But after several years of conscientious trial he 
became convinced of the uselessness of his experiment and re- 
jected all historical Christian systems, Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant alike, adopting for his religious creed 
“the five laws of Jesus”: be not angry; do not commit adul- 
tery; take no oaths; resist not evil; and do not make war.® 
From that time on he often denounced in the most scathing 
terms the historical Christian communions, especially the Rus- 
sian Orthodox, and was in turn excommunicated by that 
church in 1901. In spite of the seemingly ruthless rationalism 
of Tolstoi, his attitude toward what he regarded as the real 


® Masaryk, of. cit., I, 228. * My Confession (New York, 1887). 
* Tolstoi, My Religion (New York, 1885), p. 242. 
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gospel of Jesus was quite uncritical and dogmatic. Tolstoi, 
contrary to the common Western opinion, is not regarded as a 
leading Russian religious thinker, and his compatriots are not 
likely to be extensively influenced by his religious radicalism. 
Thus, all in all, the Westerners were, religiously, mainly nega- 
tive, producing no great religious leader of their own. 

The attitude of the Westerners, quite naturally, produced 
a reaction and called forth a vigorous opposition on the part of 
the more nationalistically minded educated Russians. This 
reaction grew into most formidable proportions in Slavophi- 
lism. The nineteenth century witnessed the ripening of the 
nationalistic consciousness among many previously somnolent 
peoples, or such as were rendered comatose by the wiles of 
others, and in most cases their awakening was responsible for 
an abnormal nationalistic emphasis, often amounting to chau- 
vinism, which was manifested among them. Similarly in Rus- 
sia: Slavophilism united an ardent, emotional patriotism or 
nationalism with an equally zealous, uncritical valuation of 
the Russian Orthodox church, even though there was among 
them a certain amount of cautious criticism of the excesses of 
the official ecclesiasticism. To them, a 100 per cent Russian- 
ism was indissolubly connected with a zealous profession of 
the Orthodox tenets, and an ecstatic admiration of the Old- 
Slavonic cultus. Nicholas Berdiaev describes the movement 
in these apt words: 

The whole Slavophil movement was imbued with hatred not against 
the European culture, but against the European civilization. The thesis 
that “the West is decaying” signified that the great European culture was 
dying, and that the soulless, godless European civilization was victorious. 

. . The struggle of Russia with Europe, of the East with the West, 
represented a struggle of the spirit with unspirituality, of religious culture 
with irreligious civilization. They (the Slavophils) wished to believe that 
Russia would not go the way of civilization but would follow her own 
path, her own destiny; that in Russia alone a culture on religious founda- 
tions was possible—a genuine spiritual culture.® 


°N. Berdiaev. The Meaning of History (Berlin, 1923), p. 250. (In Russian.) 
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In other words, Slavophilism represented a religiously sub- 
limized nationalistic movement with a Russian god and Rus- 
sian cultus quite different from other nationalistic tribal 
deities. 

The founder of the Slavophil party was Ivan V. Kirieevskil 
(1806-56), who taught that Russia is essentially different 
from Europe, inasmuch as the foundations of the Russian cul- 
ture are to be sought in the mystical faith of the Russian 
Christianity, while those of the European culture are to be 
seen in her rationalistic sciences and her positivistic philoso- 
phy. The Russian church, untouched by these corrosive influ- 
ences, had alone preserved the genuine Christianity in its mys- 
tical, intuitive apprehension of the absolute truth as revealed 
in the Orthodox dogmas as well as in the cult; as such, Russian 
Christianity had the exalted task of restoring the original 
purity of the teaching and spirit of Christ to the churches of 
Western Europe—both the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant. 

Another exponent of the Slavophil dogma of Russian Mes- 
sianism was found in A. S. Khomiakov (1804-60), who 
proved to be a remarkable theological systematizer and ex- 
ponent of the movement, as well as a keen polemicist against 
both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. His program 
likewise comprised the familiar thesis: Europe is decaying; 
we must save it! The political economist of the party was 
Constantine Aksakov (1817-60), whose system was that of 
theocracy. Politically, the creed of Slavophilism was ex- 
pressed by Danilevskii in that Bible of later Slavophilism, 
Russia and Europe, which defined the task of Russia as con- 
sisting of unification of all Slavic nations in a pan-Slavic fed- 
eration, at the head of which Russia would rescue Constanti- 
nople from the hands of the Turks, thus restoring it to the 
headship of the Orthodox East. All the sorry and sordid 
schemes of the Russian imperialism from the days of the 
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Crimean War to the Great War are an eloquent commentary 
on this religiously-garbed Slavophil chauvinism. 

Slavophilism affected the best religious minds of Russia, 
and was consequently much more fruitful and important reli- 
giously than its opponent, the Westernist party. Even though 
held with many important modifications by these later think- 
ers, the influence which these ideas exerted was great never- 
theless. Among those deeply affected was the most genuinely 
Russian of the great modern writers of that nation, Theodore 
M. Dostoevskii (1821-81), whose writings gave an impulse 
and direction to the best minds in the Russian church. 

Dostoevskii has been called “the father of modern Rus- 
sian religious thinking,” and “‘the Russian Dante.” The prob- 
lems with which he is eternally occupied are at bottom reli- 
gious problems. Back of everything he wrote, he was wrestling 
with the questions raised by nihilism: denial of faith in God 
and the God-man, and the Western humanistic affirmation of 
man, or the superman—the man-god. He was constantly ask- 
ing himself the question: What becomes of the man who has 
lost all sense of objective responsibility and duty, who wishes 
to be a law unto himself, affirming for himself moral solipsism? 
One may read his Crime and Punishment, or The Possessed, 
or that masterpiece of his, Te Brothers Karamazov, and ev- 
erywhere find the thinker wrestling with this central problem; 
but likewise everywhere the answer would ring out clearly 
that man either finds his salvation by becoming a god-man or 
destroys himself in an attempt to become a man-god. Either 
Christ or Smerdiakov, for if there be no God, then all things 
are permitted! The theme of theanthropy, of God incarnating 
himself in man, runs like a dominant note through most of the 
modern Russian progressive thought—the theme of the deifi- 
cation of the human, of salvation by incarnation, in opposition 
to the anthropocentric emphasis of the West. 

In the next place, Dostoevskii emphasizes the moral na- 


ture of man, his moral freedom, which to him meant primarily 
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the consciousness of moral responsibility. On the one hand, 
his “dark” heroes show how an abuse of this most essential 
characteristic of man as a moral being leads to self-destruction 
because it is perverted into license. But the possibility of evil 
is necessary, on the other hand, in order that man might freely 
and of his own choice prefer good to evil. Thus this is a uni- 
verse, the chief object of which is the production of moral be- 
ings who would freely and out of intelligent conviction choose 
good, persistently and consistently, because they know the 
power of evil which leads to self-destruction. This, then, is 
the process of salvation, or in other words, the process of de- 
velopment of mora) personalities. The way to character is 
only through suffering, through overcoming evil, through a 
voluntary choice of good. The great fact cf free will is the 
greatest human tragedy, on the one hand, because of the possi- 
bility of its abuse; but on the other hand, it is the absolutely 
necessary means toward the greatest good. 

In his opposition to the school of Westerners, Dostoevskii 
regarded the Western culture as uncongenial and unfriendly 
to this essential freedom of the human personality. He classed 
Roman Catholicism and socialism as at one in suppression of 
moral freedom. “Catholicism accepted the sword of Caesar, 
was seduced by the kingdom of this world, of worldly might.””° 
it ““was the bearer of the idea of enforced Roman imperialism, 
the enforced universal unification of humankind and its made 
of living. This Roman idea of enforced universalism lies at 
the basis of socialism as well.’”™ 

He was therefore frankly apposed to the European civili- 
zation, fully in the spirit of the Slavophils, and expected regen- 
eration to come from the East, from Orthodox Russia, which 


to him was the only “God-incarnating nation.” Because of his 
*N, Berdiaev, The World-View of Dostoevski (Prague, 1923), p. 147. (In 


Russian.) 


"Tid, p. 148. 
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chauvinism, he could write in a private letter to an intimate 
Iriend in the following vein: 
The whole destiny of Russia lies in Orthodoxy, in the light from the 


East, which will suddenly shine forth to Western humanity, which has 


become blinded and ost Christ. The cause of the whole misfortune of 


Europe, everything, everything without exception, has been that they 
gained the church of Rome and lost Christ, and then they decided to do 


without Christ.?? 

But it is only with Y)adimir S, Solov’ey (1853-1900) that 
we come to the outstanding religious philosopher of modern 
Russia, the founder of the school of speculative mysticism. 
He has affinities both with the Slavophils and Dostoevskii, but 
he is too thoroughly religious to identify himself with a move- 
ment which is primarily nationalistic in character; moreover, 
against Dostoevskil, although Solov’ev combated the same 
Western foe as the great novelist did, he was much more 
clearly conscious of the inadequacy of the official theology 
than the former. He developed a speculative system of his 
own, wherein he departed in many features from the tradition- 
al doctrines, His system is essentially mystical, but he be- 
lieved that reason may be an aid on the road to a fuller under- 
standing of the mysteries of the divine economy; it is in this 
respect that he differs from the school of a-logical mysticism, 
which despairs of any aid the reason can give in the search for 
truth and consequently rests its case with the intuitive, imme- 
diate, practical approach to God. 

Solov’ev conceived the task of religion to consist in joining 
the human life with the divine, or, to turn the phrase about, in 
incarnation of the divine in the human. This would result in 
the formation of a theanthropic personality, or a process of 
deification, but without any implication that the human would 
cease to be human and become exclusively divine, but rather 
that the combination of the two would form a divine-human 
entity. This transformation process, although the initiative in 


* Letter to A. N. Maikov, October 9-21, 1870, in Letters and Reminiscences (ed. 


Koteliansky and Murry; New York, 1923), D. 95. 
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it belongs to God, cannot be accomplished without voluntary, 
inte)ligent human co-operation. “Thus religion is a divine- 


human affair.” 


A perfect example of such a complete union of the divine 
with the human is found only in the historical Jesus; but he is 
by no means a unique example of incarnation, in the sense of 
being the only one. Indeed incarnation is conceived of as the 
proper mode of redemption and salvation of all men, and this 
forms the chief difference in theological formulation of this 
particular doctrine between the East and the West, for Solov’ev 
follows the best and the most ancient traditions of the East 
in the matter. The incarnation is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but the uniform method of salvation cf all men. The Western 
dogmas of juridical justification by the Anselmic satisfaction 
theory, or the substitutionary atonement of the older Protes- 
tant theology, are rejected as “opposed both to a philosophical 
apprehension as well as all truly Christian feeling.””** 

But equally important in Solov’ev’s system is his insistence 
upon human free will, upon a free and voluntary as well as 
intelligent acceptance of the theanthropic process, and uncon- 
strained co-operation with it on the part of the human agent. 
This saving process, resulting in a theanthropic personality, is 
the method of individual salvation. The church is composed 
of such theanthropic individuals and is destined to become co- 
extensive with mankind. The goal of cosmic history is ‘the 
incarnation of the divine idea in the world.” 

This concept of the process of deification of humanity is 
carried out with boldness and logical consistency. 

Humanity is duty-bound not only to contemplate the divine, but 
itself to become divine. In accordance with this, the new religion must 
not be merely a passive veneration of God (GeocéBera), or worship of God 


(Geo\arpeia), but must become an active deification (Geovpyia), i-e., mutual 
co-operation of God and humanity in re-creating the latter from a carnal 


*% The Spiritual Bases of Life, Collected Works of V. S. Solov’ev (St. Peters- 
burg), III, 270. (In Russian.) 
* Discourses about Theanthropy, ibid., p. 152. 
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and natural entity into a spiritua) and divine. This is no creation out of 


nothing, but re-creation, or transubstantiation of matter into spirit, a 
carnal life into one that is divine.’® 


Passing then to a discussion of the historical Christian 
communions, Solov’ev manifested the characteristic Slavophil 
aversion to the Western forms of Christianity, although with 
most significant and important modifications. Indeed, far 
from rejecting them, he only pointed out what he considered 
to be their erroneous overemphasis upon rightful and, in fact, 
necessary principles; and far from exalting his own above the 
rest, he held that a perfect, full-orbed, all-harmonious Chris- 
tianity can be obtained only by a synthesis, or a union, of all 
the ideal elements of the various parts of Christendom. In this 
respect, then, Solov’ev represented a synthesis between the 
concepts of the Slavophils and those of the religious West- 
erners. 

The chief criticism of Roman Catholicism rested upon the 
latter’s attempt to establish the divine economy in the world 
by force. This he regarded as an essential denial of the very 
heart of Christ’s gospel, that love and truth are stronger than 
evil and error. The kingdom of God could not be imposed 
upon an unwilling humanity by force; it must be intelligently 
understood and voluntarily accepted.” 

The historical justification of Protestantism was to be 
found in its opposition to just this rule of force in spiritual 
matters, this program of enforced salvation. Protestantism 
demanded full rights for a free spiritual personality. But the 
only criterion it set up was the Bible, and the consequent need 
of interpretation of it called forth the activity of the individu- 
al reason, which in the end became the standard of religious 
truth. Thus Protestantism naturally tended toward subjecti- 
vism and rationalism, which found its purest expression in 
Hegelianism. Consequently, it set itself against many tenets 


* The Spiritual Bases of Life, p. 343. 
* Ibid., p. 161. 
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of the revealed truth as held by the catholic Christianity. Thus 
both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant communions 
erred in part, one in the direction of denying freedom to the in- 
dividual conscience, and the other in the opposite direction of 
denying rightful authority. 

The Eastern churches, on the contrary, avoided both these 
faults, and thus preserved the Christian truth intact, although 
they never realized it in a true Christian culture. Nevertheless, 
the ideal church must comprise not only the orthodox catholic 
tenets, but also a single, corporate, unified ecclesiastical or- 
ganization and rule; in other words, it must be a synthesis of 
the various fundamental principles of all historical Christian 
communions. This conviction made Solov’ev the chief expo- 
nent of the idea of church union. 

It was this aspect of the program of Solov’ev which aroused 
against him the greatest amount of opposition from the side of 
the ecclesiastical officialdom. He stated his case for the union 
of Christendom in his book entitled The Great Controversy 
and Christian Politics,’ in which he defined the goal of Chris- 
tian politics as that of bringing about a free union of humanity 
in the church of Christ. He freely acknowledged as valid and 
indispensable the great idea of Roman Catholicism—that of 
centralized authority, order, and discipline. This centraliza- 
ion of authority is needful for the whole church; and since it 
is already established within the Roman communion, should 
be freely and voluntarily acknowledged and accepted for 
themselves by the remaining communions as necessary for the 
highest efficiency, but must not be imposed or enforced upon 
any unwilling branch of the church. The Eastern church, on 
the other hand, had always placed emphasis upon preservation 
of the purity of the dogmatic system—Orthodoxy—and in so 
far had done right. This special contribution of the Eastern 
churches should likewise be freely accepted by the rest of 
Christendom. 


* Collected Works of V. S. Solov’ev (St. Petersburg), Vol. IV. 
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We, Easterners, are right in defending the sanctity of ecclesiastical 
tradition; the Catholics are right in defending the unity and independ- 
ence of ecclesiastical rule. Both we and they are more or less guilty of 
unwillingness to acknowledge the inseparableness of these elements in the 
plenum of ecclesiastical life, the equal necessity of both for the perfection 
of the church.*® 

Let it be noted that Protestantism was dropped out of this 
scheme, and that it was not honored by even a mention. The 
reason for that deliberate ignoring of Protestantism is that in 
this earlier work Solov’ev indeed acknowledged the historical 
justification for the existence of Protestantism, but would not 
grant its religious justification or its ecclesiastical equality 
of rights with the Eastern Orthodox or the Roman Catholic 
churches. Since Protestantism rejected the principle of apos- 
tolic succession of a divinely instituted hierarchy, as well as 
many of the articles of the traditional dogmatic system, and 
five out of the seven sacraments, it was regarded by Solov’ev 
in its present condition as outside of the church catholic, and 
there could be no talk of including it in any “union of the 
churches” for the simple reason that it was not acknowledged 
as a church. As he himself expressed it, since “a Protestant 
church does not exist at all, we may properly speak only of 
union of the Protestants with the church.””* 

The earnestness with which he furthered this scheme is 
witnessed to by the fact that it forms the subject of one of his 
latest works, written shortly before his consciously anticipated 
death and entitled A Story of Antichrist.”* In this book he de- 
scribes in graphic, powerful pictures the final reunion of Chris- 
tendom. It should be noted that Protestantism is here ad- 
mitted to equal consideration and representation with the 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, and no such dis- 
crimination as was evident in the earlier work is apparent. 

Like Augustine’s, Solov’ev’s more popular writings betray 
but little departure from the official orthodoxy. Some parts 


* Tbid., p. 103. * Tbid., p. 105 n. 
*” War, Progress, and the End of History (London, 1915). 
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of The Spiritual Bases of Life read like a popular exposition of 
Metropolitan Philaret’s Orthodox Catechism; but, then, mys- 
tics always found a way of reconciling themselves, in a practi- 
cal fashion, to the official systems. And yet, it would be quite 
proper, in regard to much of Solov’ev’s thinking, to raise the 
question: By what right is he presented as a progressive 
thinker at all? But, of course, all such judgments are relative. 
In comparison with the reigning official orthodoxy, Solov’ev 
was far in advance, and was so recognized. Constantine Po- 
biedonostsev, the dreaded, powerful ober-procuror of the Holy 
Synod during Solov’ev’s time, regarded the philosopher’s activ- 
ity as inimical to Russia and to Orthodoxy, and many of his 
books had to be published outside of the country. That So- 
lov’ev himself was conscious of the disparity of his views with 
those of the official system may be seen from the remark which 
he made regarding the ober-procuror’s views, which he held to 
be “a pure absurdity.””* He was officially regarded as hereti- 
cal, although it would be difficult to suggest what his heresy 
consisted of—unless it were the matter of the pre-existence of 
souls. Solov’ev himself had considerably increased his own 
difficulties by once receiving communion from a Uniate priest 
and by always championing the essential orthodoxy of the 
Roman Catholic church, thus giving ground for the assertion 
that he was “converted” to that communion; but he never offi- 
cially left the Orthodox fold, and died in communion with it. 

In spite of the fundamentally mystical character of Solov’- 
ev’s concept of Christianity, for he did not derive his conclu- 
sions from reason alone or from the moral or religious sense 
but defined it in essentially mystical terms as a-process of the- 
anthropy, yet he believed that it could be stated and appre- 
hended in logical terms. In this respect he was followed by 
prince Eugene N. Trubetskoi (1865-1919), who was his chief 
modern disciple. Prince Trubetskoi developed his concept of 


7 Solov’ev, Three Speeches (ed. E. Keichel; Berlin, 1925), p. 165. 
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Christianity in his work on The Meaning of Life.” In this 
book we find the familiar outlines of a theological system very 
similar to that of Solov’ev, although it is presented in a more 
philosophical terminology. The god-man, the theanthropic 
personality, is to him the goal of all evolution, as it was to 
Solov’ev. It is interesting to notice in this connection the con- 
clusion that he drew from the doctrine of incarnation: he at- 
tempted to justify the use of sacred pictures, the icons, against 
the aspersions of Protestants, by advancing the argument that 
they are concrete affirmations of the truth of incarnation, i.e., 
of the possibility of depicting the divine in human form; there 
is, of course, nothing distinctly original in this argument, for 
it was used by Theodore of Studium during the Iconoclastic 
controversies. 

Trubetskoi likewise stressed that second cardinal doctrine 
of the Russian progressive school, namely, the moral freedom 
of the individual, which is man’s greatest potentiality but 
likewise the cause of sin. “Divine love does not desire an au- 
tomaton in man, but a friend. Therein is the justification of 
freedom: without freedom there is no friendship, and without 
friendship no love.””** Eternal opposition to God’s purpose re- 
sults in eternal death. Many passages seem to indicate that 
this concept contemplates annihilation. ‘All power of evil is 
only in time and foratime..... In eternity evil will cease 
to be real.”** Involuntarily one is reminded of the great mys- 
tic of the Middle Ages, Meister Eckhart, to whom evil, too, 
was only privation and possessed no real positive character. 
But Trubetskoi was too indefinite in his statements to warrant 
a categorical definition. He likewise rejected all ideas of sal- 
vation by someone else’s merit, and made that a moral con- 
cept: a free, voluntary acceptance of the divine and union 
with it, resultant in a theanthropic personality. But he de- 
cidedly spoiled the effect by identifying this union with the 


” Berlin, 1922. (In Russian.) ** Tbid., p. 135. 
* Tbid., p. 104. 
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partaking of the Eucharist,” which, of course, is to be under- 
stood as a case of capitulation to the official theology. Such 
instances, by the way, are by no means rare. 

But his fundamental position, defended against the pro- 
tagonists of the school of a-logical mysticism, is his affirmation 
of a logical apperception of the eternal verities, against the 
assertion that these truths cannot be known, but are only in- 
tuitively, mystically, mediated. He stated his position as fol- 
lows: 

In a word, contemplating faith, we cannot take a single step without 
a logical necessity. And that necessity is not psychological, nor subjec- 
tively human, but objective, inseparable from the very content and ob- 
ject of faith. For the divine mind by its very nature is a universal mind, 
unconditioned and general. It can, therefore, be not otherwise than logi- 
cal, because the logical unity is a condition of the Truth. All minds which 
cannot conform to that, do not correspond with its content, and conse- 
quently should be discarded.”° 


The school of a-logical mysticism comprises many of the 
present-day Russian religious thinkers, such as P. A. Floren- 
skii, N. A. Berdiaev, and S. N. Bulgakov, to name only the 
most important. But no attempt can be made to present their 
teaching in detail.*’ In general, they all oppose rationalism on 
the ground that it leads to self-assertion and self-affirmation, 
which is the very essence of separation from God. The mys- 
teries of religion are by their own concept contradictory to 
reason. The chief spokesman for the party is P. A. Florenskii, 
to whom the very attempt to work out a reasonable religious 
theory is ‘‘the element of diabolic pride, a desire not to receive 
God into oneself, but to pass oneself for god—a presumption 
and self-will.’*’ Reason has no part in the act of faith; it may 


* The Meaning of Life, p. 206. 
* Tbid., p. 242. 
7*Cf, Nicholas Lossky, “The Successors of Vladimir Solovyef,” Slavonic Re- 


view, June, 1924. 


* Cf. N. A. Berdiaev, The Meaning of History (Berlin, 1923), pp. 153 ff. (In 


Russian.) 


* The Pillar and Affirmation of Truth (Moscow, 1914), p. 65. (In Russian.) 
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only submit itself in dutiful silence. Truth cannot be known; 
it must simply be accepted. Florenskii expresses this thought 
in a frank avowal: “I do not even know whether Truth exists 
or not. But I feel with all my heart that I cannot live without 
it. And I know that if it exists, it is my all: my reason, my 
good, my strength, my life, and my happiness. It is possible 
that it does not exist; but I love it more than anything else in 
existence. I relate myself to it as if it were existent, and love it 
—even though it perhaps does not exist—with all my soul and 
all my intellect. For its sake I reject all else, even my ques- 
tionings and my doubts.”*” Thus there is no bridge between 
reason and faith. God saves us but we do not even know how, 
and cannot know it. This astounding mystical rhetoric really 
spells bankruptcy of reason and comes dangerously near to 
the wrecking of the whole progressive movement. Superficial- 
ly, it appears like a capitulation to the official system; but the 
saving difference is that of the underlying principle: the offi- 
cial system requires acquiescence in the dictates of external 
authority, while this mystical approach fundamentally rests 
upon an individual experience of God. 

Such are, in brief, the chief features of the Russian pro- 
gressive religious thought. It is clearly evident from the fore- 
going that in certain characteristics it differs radically from 
the Western thought; chiefly in the particular that it is essen- 
tially mystical in its temper and consequently finds the West- 
ern systems uncongenial. But its very divergence from the 
Western norms of thinking renders it of importance to the 
student of Christianity, for if it were left out of consideration, 
any attempt to synthesize the religious thought of Christen- 
dom would of necessity be deficient. 

On the other hand, it is equally plain that in spite of unde- 
niable unlikeness and differences between the Eastern and the 
Western norms of thinking, they are essentially at one in the 
nationalistic animus which pervades them and expresses itself 


*° Tbid., pp. 67-68. 
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through them. Consciously or unconsciously, much of the 
Russian religious thinking is surcharged and dominated by 
elements which are either nationalistic, or even political. In 
so far as that is true, the differences in religious concepts 
would be artificially stimulated and conditioned. In other 
words, these differences are conditioned by the fact that in 
the East, Christianity expresses itself through a different 


milieu from that of the West. 
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MOVEMENTS TOWARD CHURCH UNION 
IN SOUTH INDIA 
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This article traces the history of attempts at church union among the churches 
of South India, and indicates in detai) the present stage of negotiations and the spe- 


cific problems which are demanding attention. 





The first movement toward church union in India arose 
from a suggestion made in 1863, that the various Presbyterian 
bodies attempt to get together. In 1865 the Northern India 
synod of the American Presbyterian church appointed a com- 
mittee to further this movement, and in 1871 a general con- 
ference on union was held in Allahabad. Delegates were pres- 
ent from the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland, 
the American Presbyterian church, the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian church, and the Reformed church in America. Though 
the delegates were agreed that an all-Presbyterian union was 
desirable, they decided that at present it was impracticable, 
and suggested periodica) conferences of ministers and elders 
for the purpose of consultation and co-operation. In 1873 an 
Indian Presbyterian Confederation was formed, which, two 
years later, became the Presbyterian Alliance of India, to meet 
in council once every three years. The first council of the Alli- 
ance was held in 1877. In the meanwhile the desirability of 
organic union was being urged by some of the governing 
bodies at home. The Alliance, in 1889, took the first definite 
step to bring about such union, but the movement was unsuc- 
cessful and it was not until rgor that the meetings of the Alli- 
ance were resumed. 

In the presidency of Madras there were three Presbyte- 
rian missions working in close territorial relationship, viz., the 
Church of Scotland, the American Arcot, and the Free Church 
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of Scotland. And yet, despite their territorial contiguity, there 
was for a long period little intercourse between them. The 
Free Presbytery of Madras in 1887 endeavored to awaken in- 
terest in a South Indian united church, but when the Presby- 
terian Alliance began to sponsor an all-India union the matter 
was suspended, and, with the failure of the larger attempt, 
dropped. The resumption of the movement was encouraged 
by the report of the organization of a native church in South 
China, connected with the missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of England and the American Dutch Reformed church. Hence, 
in 1900 representatives of the American Arcot and the two 
Scotch missions met once more and decided that the time had 
come for the formation of a united native church in South In- 
dia on a Presbyterian basis. A subcommittee was appointed to 
submit a basis of union, which committee recommended that 
the statement of doctrine for native elders, licentiates, and 
ministers appointed by the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland should be adopted as the confession of 
faith, and the constitution and canons of the Church of Christ 
in Japan, with necessary modifications, as the constitution and 
rules of the united church. This recommendation was in turn 
submitted to the missions and presbyteries concerned for their 
approval, with the understanding that the whole should finally 
be remitted to the home churches for approval and sanction. 
The scheme was approved by the ninety-fifth regular session 
of the Reformed Church in America, meeting in June, 1901, 
and also by the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scot- 
land withheld its approval, supposing that the union involved 
an amalgamation of missions, instead of the churches alone. 
The final consummation of the union took place at Madras on 
September 25, 1902. 

Stimulated by this movement, the Presbyterian Alliance 
of India was led to resume its meetings in rgo1, and in Decem- 
ber, 1904, eight different sections of the Presbyterian church 
united into one general assembly. The South Indian synod 
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took a full part in the negotiations, reserving to itself, how- 


ever, the right to withdraw from the Presbyterian church of 
India in the interests of a more practical union in Southern 


India. 

There were two Congregationa) bodies working in the 
South India area, the London Missionary Society missions 
and the mission of the American Board. The missions were 
essentially one in thought and in spirit, the chief difference be- 
ing that one group of missionaries came from one side of the 
Atlantic, and the other group, from the other. Accordingly, it 


was relatively simple for the churches connected with these 
missions to come together into one body. The movement be- 


gan in September, 1901, and was consummated in July, rg0s. 


A simple declaration of faith and constitution was drawn up 
and approved, and a standing committee on union was ap- 


pointed to carry on the negotiations already begun with the 


South Indian synod of the Presbyterian church and to extend 
the union to any other Christian churches. 


There had been precedent in other mission lands for the 
already consummated unions, but for the proposed Presby- 
terian-Congregational union there was no precedent. How- 
ever, it was felt strongly by leaders in both churches that the 
time was ripe for the abandonment of sectarian ruts, and to 
give the Indian church the encouragement of larger numbers 
and a broader horizon of fellowship. Accordingly, in 1905, ne- 
gotiations began for the union of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian bodies in South India. 

The attempt was made to combine the best elements of 
both the Congregational and Presbyterian polities. The au- 
tonomy of the local church was conserved, but provision was 
also made for presbyterial care and oversight. While the Gen- 
eral Assembly was not given the power of a Presbyterian as- 
sembly, it retained considerably more power than a Congrega- 
tional council. The confession of faith was not as detailed as 
the ordinary Presbyterian confession, and yet more detailed 
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than the ordinary Congregational confession. The whole idea 
was inclusion rather than exclusion. 

It is only fair to remark that the movement was inaugura- 
ted by missionaries and largely negotiated by them, but the 
underlying purpose of the movement was to strengthen the 
Indian church. 

The first General Assembly of the South India United 
church was constituted in Madras, July 25-27, 1908, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian church in India having in 
the preceding year given consent to its South Indian synod to 
take this step. 

The first General Assembly of the South India United 
church appointed a standing committee on federal union, and 
in the second assembly its powers were increased to consider 
the matter of organic union. In the year intervening both the 
chairman of the Basel German Mission and the director of 
the Ceylon and India General Mission made inquiry regarding 
this step. In 1910 the bishop of Madras invited a small group 
to consult with him regarding union between the Anglican and 
the South India United church, but the time was not yet ripe. 
In the third meeting of the assembly, in 1911, it was voted 
that the Church of Scotland Mission should be accepted, 
heartily and unanimously, into the full membership of the 
South India United church. In the same year negotiations 
were begun with the provincial synod of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist church. These negotiations continued until 1917, when 
they were abandoned because the sentiment and conviction in 
the Wesleyan church was opposed to such union. In 1918 the 
South India United church was approached by the Presbyte- 
rian church in India regarding the possibility of uniting to 
form a united church for all India. Negotiations were opened 
between the two bodies, but were later abandoned in the light 
of new developments in South India. The European war ne- 
cessitated a reorganization of the German Basel Mission in 
Malabar, and so in 1918 the Malabar churches were received 
into the full membership of the South India United church. 
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The movement for union between the South India United 
church and the Anglican church, which began back in 1910, 
was reborn in a conference of Indian ministers meeting at 
Tranquebar May 1-2, 1919. At this time twenty-three minis- 
ters, in an informal conference, came to unanimous agreement 
upon the common ground of the fact of the historic episco- 
pate and of the spiritual equality of all members of the two 
churches, proposing as the basis of union (a) the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation; (0) the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds; 
(c) the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Shortly after the Tranquebar conference the Malabar suf- 
fragan and other members of the Mar Thoma Syrian church 
also expressed their interest in union, but the internal situa- 
tion of the Syrian church was not such as to favor the contin- 
uance of negotiations. 

Since the Tranquebar conference six meetings have been 
held by the Joint Committee on Union of the Anglican and the 
South India United churches, the last two of which have been 
attended by representatives of the South India Provincial 
Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist church. The major points 
considered have been the principle of the historic episcopate 
in constitutional form; the election and power of bishops; the 
equality of the ministry; the equality of membership; the 
matter of intercommunion; congregational freedom of wor- 
ship; and the matter of church government, particularly the 
question of voting by houses in the assembly. 

The two most difficult problems have proved to be the 
question of intercommunion and the question of the ministry. 
At the fourth meeting of the Joint Committee held at Pasu- 
malai in April, 1923, a proposal was brought forward for a 
joint commissioning service in which the bishops and clergy 
of the Anglican church should be commissioned by certain 
representative presbyters (ordained ministers) of the South 
India United church, and the ministers of the South India 
United church, by a bishop and representative priests of the 
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Anglican church. The service was not to be regarded as a re- 
pudiation of former ministries, but rather as an act of love 
and fellowship, looking forward to a wider ministry. 

The proposal was accepted by six of the nine church coun- 
cils of the South India United church, but, owing to the excep- 
tionally crowded agenda, had not been considered by the pro- 
vincial council of the Anglican church at the time of the sixth 
session of the Joint Committee, February 24-28, 1926. The 
document had, however, been submitted to representative 
English churchmen, who were practically without exception 
opposed to the proposal. They felt that the service could not 
be regarded as conveying ordination to the priesthood, while 
the South India United church representatives had not in- 
tended that it should. The Anglican delegates therefore re- 
ported at the sixth session that as far as the Anglican church 
was concerned the commissioning service was dead. 

For a time it appeared as if the negotiations must be sus- 
pended, but the Indian members of the committee insisted 
that a solution of the difficulty must be found, else they them- 
selves would take the problem in hand and come to some set- 
tlement. 

The Anglican members then held two long separate meet- 
ings, resulting in a statement setting forth the historic customs 
or rules of the church confining the celebration of the com- 
munion to bishops and priests, and the consecration of bishops 
and ordination of other clergy to bishops. There is difficulty 
in admitting 
that ordinations otherwise made and sacraments ministered by persons 
otherwise ordained can be considered by us as just as satisfactory, or 
just as free from all doubt, as those guarded by the ancient rules of the 
church. We wish therefore to begin by saying that all difficulties would 
be removed, both for us and all members of our church, if the ministers of 
the other uniting churches “accept a commission through episcopal ordi- 
nation” of such a sort that it would make it certain to all that they had 


been ordained according to the ancient rules, and were going to minister 
in accordance with them. The bishops and clergy of the Anglican church 
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are willing to accept any ordination from the South India United church 
or the Wesleyan church which those two bodies deem necessary. 

It was anticipated that this solution would be rejected by 
the South India United church and Wesleyan members, and 
hence the Anglican committeemen issued the further state- 
ment that they were willing to urge the church to take the 
view that “the existing ministers of the churches uniting with 
us belong to ministries which were raised up to them by God 
in times of difficulty, when, by the fault of no living man, 
those churches were unable to comply with the two ancient 
rules referred to above, and were enabled by Him to do evan- 
gelistic, prophetic, and pastoral work in which we humbly 
perceive His hand.” They made it clear, however, that this 
method of meeting an emergency could not be considered to 
supersede the ancient rules of the church. 

They then proposed that, in view of a union in which the 
uniting churches should declare as their purpose that after a 
period of fifty years no one will minister in the church save 
he has received regular episcopal ordination, the existing 
ordained ministers of the uniting churches be accepted as 
“ministers of the Word and Sacraments” in the future united 
church, subject to the conditions that “‘no minister ordained 
before the union will minister temporarily in any church or 
congregation without the consent of the parish minister and 
the congregation, or will be transferred to any new congrega- 
tion without the consent of that congregation and the bishop.” 

The South India United church and Wesleyan members 
of the committee were unwilling to accept the Anglican view 
of the history of the episcopate or to add “‘such words to the 
proposed commissioning service as would make the service 
what, according to the proposal of the fourth meeting, it is 
explicitly said not to be, viz., a service of ordination.” They 
were, however, willing to accept in substance the final pro- 
posal regarding the ministry as a basis for further conference, 
and hence the negotiations are still going forward. 
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Speaking upon the subject of church union in Christ 
Church, Mahableshwar, the Bishop of Bombay said in part:* 


We believe that the differentiation of function which became clear in 
the early church, and was observed universally till the sixteenth century 
and ever since by the majority of Christians, is God’s original plan for 
the members of Christ’s body on earth. Nevertheless, we can also be- 
lieve that God did not leave the Christians who followed the Protestant 
Reformation without ministers and means of grace when they devoutly 
desired them, and in the existing ministries of those churches we see the 
work of His hand dealing with new difficulties and an abnormal situa- 
tion. We are out to persuade the people of our own church to take that 
view and to agree that if and when such churches in South India wish to 
unite with us, their ministers can be received as ministers of the Word 
and Sacraments under such conditions about spheres of work as would 
also apply to our own ministers. And I want to ask for your prayers on 
behalf of the discussions which must take place. One thing, I feel sure, 
the historic church has not yet done which it needs to do. It has never 
learned to give full scope to that type of ministry which is described in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as the “prophets.” In the churches founded 
by the Reformers and by their successors one great element of success has 
heen that they have learned how to make use of “prophets.” Workers 
described by the term “prophet” need not be ordained, but they can and 
must be recognized, for God has given them an unchallengeable grace. 
Perhaps the complete solution of the question of the ministry for the uni- 
versal church will never be reached till a separate place has been found 
for the prophetic ministry side by side with the pastoral, the former re- 
ceiving recognition from the church, and ‘the latter ordination through 
the church. 

When one looks back on all these negotiations, two impressions stand 
out in one’s mind. First, there is no motive which is adequate to the task 
of reunion except the simple desire that our Lord should have in the 
church on earth the sort of body that He wishes to have. Second, there is 
no method for bringing about union but the way of friendship and self- 
obliteration. 


* Dnyanodaya, Vol. XXCV, No. 19 (May 13, 1926), p. 181. 











CRITICAL NOTE 
ANENT THE SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


MILLAR BURROWS 
Brown University 


Qoheleth’s famous statement that there was nothing new under the 
sun may have been, when he made it, as free from error as any fundamen- 
talist could desire, but it is true no longer. Something new has come to 
pass. A sociologist has defined religion in terms of individual experience. 
This is decidedly reassuring. On the other hand, Professor Faris' has 
succeeded all too well in his avowed endeavor “to make a very narrow 
definition.” He identifies religion with religious experience. Both magic 
and science are sharply distinguished from religion on the ground that 
they are methods of seeking ends, whereas religion has to do solely with 
the apprehension and adoption of these ends as worth seeking. No activ- 
ity designed “‘to meet socially admitted needs and acquire collectively de- 
sired benefits” can be called religious unless there is in it “some realiza- 
tion of the group wishes or ideals which when apprehended with clear- 
ness and made appealing form a religious experience.” 

Surely this is an instance of that fallacy against which Professor 
Brightman’ warns us, the fallacy of forgetting that we have forgotten. 
It is an illustration of that unreality into which, as Professor Coe* points 
out, scientific abstraction often leads us. As an interpretation of religion 
it entails a quite unwarrantable narrowing of the field in the history and 
psychology of religion. However valuable a special study of the type of 
experience indicated may be, it cannot give a complete account of reli- 
gion. An investigation of the action of the gastric juice should not be 
called a scientific interpretation of digestion. Professor Haydon* reminds 
us that our choice of a definition is important: “It will influence the se- 
lection of materials. It may so separate them from the context of situa- 
tion as to falsify or distort interpretation.” The definition offered by Pro- 
fessor Faris does just this. His view of the function of religion is corre- 
spondingly inadequate. As he himself says, “If we consider the function 


* Journal of Religion, V1, No. 3 (May, 1926), 236-42. 
? Ibid., pp. 250-58. ® Ibid., pp. 225-35. * Ibid., p. 246. 
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of religion it is necessary to refer again to the nature of the phenome- 
non’—in other words, what we think of the function of religion depends 
wpon what we mean by religion. 

Professor Faris would rule out of court by far the greater part of 
what we find in the study of any particular religion. Religious beliefs 
are as much a part of re)igion as re)igious experience, Priesthoods and 
temples and monastic orders and ritual and scriptures are entitled to the 


adjective “religious.” The effects of religious inhuence in the develop- 


ment of socia) customs and institutions must be included in a scientific 


interpretation of the nature and function of religion. 

Doubtless Professor Faris would reply that he was not seeking a 
comprehensive definition, covering everything that the history of religions 
must take into consideration, but rather a definition of the common de- 
nominator in all forms of religion. Even so his account is unsatisfactory. 
On the one hand it includes what the word “religion” does not include, 
unless we are to use it in a way quite foreign to its accepted usage. Dur- 


ing the war we were led by music and oratory to dedicate ourselves to 


our nation’s Cause, and, says Proiessor Faris, ‘“Yhat experience was reli- 


gion.” All will agree that it was akin to religion, and that it aptly illus- 
trates one phase of religious experience, but ii an accurate use of the term 
involves the inclusion of such experiences as these, we are bound to ad- 
mit that “to speak accurately about it it would be necessary to violate 
the idiom of our language and speak pedantically.” 

On the other hand, what Professor Faris selects as the distinctive 
mark of religion is not involved at all in many of the most characteristic 
religious activities. Consider, for example, a primitive agricu}tura) com- 
munity suiiering irom drought. A solemn sacrifice is offered to the local 
deity, with fervent prayers for rain. Now if there are certain members 
of the group who do not know that rain is needed, or do not care, and ii 
the ceremonies make clear and appealing to them the group’s desire for 
rain, then Professor Faris would say that religion has entered into the 
situation; otherwise the activity of the group might be called magic, or 


what you please, but it would not be rejigion.® As a matter of fact, 


prayer and sacrifice, the most characteristic features of religious ceremo- 
nial in all lands and ages, are ways of achieving ends, not methods for 


* A much better distinction between religion and magic is that drawn by many 
historians of religion (e.g., G. F. Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion): When 
the powers with which a group or individual deals are so far respected that per- 
suasive means are adopted to secure the end in view, the act is religious; when it 1s 
expected to coerce them, or to produce the desired resu)t automatically, it is magical. 
Obviously religion and magic are often inextricably combined, but this is true no 
matter how we define them. 
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making the ends clear and appealing. Unlike “the most eloquent prayer 
ever addressed to a Brooklyn congregation,’ they are intended to im- 


press the gods, not the worshipers themselves, 
Ceremonies of the sort contemp)ated by Professor Faris) definition 


are not uncommon, to be sure, but they do not represent the most charac- 
teristically religious activities of the group. As iar as they are religious 
at all, they belong to the category of evangelism or religious education, 
according to the conceptions involved and the methods adopted.* ‘This 
type of activity is an important part of the work of a modern Christian 
church, but by no means the whole of it. The worship is in part directed 
toward the edification and inspiration of the worshipers themselves, and 
in our Protestant churches this may be thought of as the principal pur- 


pose of the service, but outside of a few humanistic congregations it is 


very rarely the only purpose. The worshipers seek to please God, to ex- 
press their gratitude and penitence and aspirations and desires, and, 
above all, to get divine aid. The scientific student of religion may believe 
such worship to be rooted ina pathetic delusion or he may not; certainly 
his own beliefs do not entitle him to hold that a type of wor ship with 
which he does not sympathize is not religious. 

Ignoring the broader conception of religion as “a group way of win- 


ning a completely ful) and satisfying )ife,”* and confining our attention 


to the religious experience of the individual, we have still a bone to pick 


with Professor Faris. Few religious persons today would accept his in- 
terpretation as doing justice to their own experience—and he himself 
tells us that the nature of religion is best understood by considering its 
“highest development” rather than its “embryonic forms.” When he 
contends that religion does not do anything, does not restrain the in- 
stincts or guide the )ife or form the ideals, many religious people would 
at once say, “My religion does.” He might reply, “Tt is not your religion 
that does these things, because religion means simply becoming clearly 
conscious of your peope’s idea)s and espousing them for yourself”? But 
the answer would be, “No, that is not what religion means or ever has 
meant, {tis a part of religion. Religion is one of our ways of seeking what 
we already want and clearly realize that we want—what we should want 

° Professor Faris’ conception of the socia) function of religion suggests inter- 
esting reflections on the relation between religion and education. Modern thought on 
education common)y regards it as society’s effort to communicate its standards and 
ideals, as well as the technique for attaining them, to the rising generation. Connect- 
ing this with Professor Faris’ view, it would seem that education is the effort of 
society to make its members religious. What would be the implication of this con- 
ception for the relation between church and state? 

* This is Professor Haydon’s definition, p. 247. 
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if we had no religion. When we pray for our daily bread or for the recov- 
ery of our sick we are trying to get something which is already very clear 
and very appealing to us.” 

Again, the typical evangelical experience of conversion is not pri- 
marily one in which “the ideals of our people are made clear and vivid 
and beautiful to us and we become conscious of them and adopt them as 
our own.” That may be involved in it, as in the confirmation service 
cited by Professor Faris as an illustration of religious experience. But 
the characteristic note in the experience of conversion is a consciousness 
of emancipation and power, of deliverance from “the guilt and power of 
sin,” and of a new ability to break with the past and begin over again with 
divine assistance. Professor Faris must know this if he has ever been - 
converted! (The present writer, to be frank, has never had that pleasure, 
but he has observed the experience in others.) Here again the ideal is 
often, if not generally, presupposed. [¢t may have been clearly seen and 
ardently desired long before the conviction that by grace it was attain- 
able brought “redemption and release.” 

The mystic experience also is hardly to be described as “‘the experi- 
ence of the ideal, the realization of the values which come in an exalted 
moment that makes us one with our kind,” except in the sense (not in- 
tended by Professor Faris) that the mystic “realizes” his values by 
actually attaining the ideal which he has cherished and sought. To him 
the beatific vision is itself the swmmun bonum. What Professor Faris 
says of art is often true of the mystic’s experience: it is “an end in itself 
quite dissociated from any moral values.” Perhaps Professor Faris would 
prefer to call mysticism art rather than religion. It calls itself religion. 

And for the individual, as for the group, why is not the quest of the 
ideal entitled to be called religious, as well as its formation and adoption? 
Religious activity is as religious as religious experience. A crude or a 
refined technique may be used, a magical or a scientific method, but the 
endeavor itself is religious. Whether the thing is done scientifically or 
otherwise, it is religion that does it. 

Professor Faris’ definition is not descriptive, but normative, or at 
least selective. It gives us what he regards as essential and valuable in 
religion. A truly scientific interpretation of religion must first of all be 
based upon an accurate description of all the facts, and it must have 
some respect for the historic usage of the terms it uses. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MODERNIST CONTROVERSY ONCE MORE! 


The fundamentalist-modernist controversy continues to produce 
books of varying worth. Of the group here considered, though they show 
excellence in different degree, perhaps only one or two can be said to 
make an important contribution, 

Dr. Bell, in the essay which occupies most of his book, offers what 
he believes wi)) succeed modernism (he prefers to call it liberalism) as 
modernism succeeded orthodox Protestantism. This postmodernism turns 
out, on examination, to be nothing e)se than orthodox Anglicanism, open 
to modern knowledge about the Bible, but sacramental and loyal to the 
creeds. He states that orthodox Protestantism was based on two premises: 
the infallibility of the Bible and the sufficiency of the individual inteNect. 
When the former of these beliefs collapsed, the latter triumphed for a 
time and became the basis of liberalism. But the sufficiency of the indi- 
vidual intellect for the finding of truth is in turn proving to be a delusion. 
After liberalism, therefore, must now come a third, more satisfactory, 
religious approach. Just as early Christianity won its way because it 
offered the doubting, despairing ancient world a new approach to truth, 


so to the intellectual world of today, which has found science insufficient 


for the discovery of truth, a Christianity that is both older and newer 
than either orthodox Protestantism or recent liberalism offers its central 


principles. And this essential Christianity, or postmodernism, centers in 


the incarnation (in the true, historic sense of the word, including pre- 


* Postmodernism and Other Essays. By Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D., President of 
St. Stephen’s College. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company, 1926, xi-+-135 
pages. $1.50. 

Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? By W. M. Forrest, Professor of Biblical His- 
tory and Literature, University of Virginia. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926, 117 pages. $1.00. 

Fundamental Christianity. By Francis L. Patton, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1888-1902, and of Princeton Theological Seminary, 1902-13. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. xi+330 pages. 

Progressive Christianity: A Study of the Old Faith and the New Reformation. 
By William A. Vrooman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 368 pages. 

The Survival Value of Christianity. By John Moffatt Mecklin, Ph.D., Professor 
of Sociology in Dartmouth College. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1926. viii+253 pages. 
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existence and virgin birth—not the modern misuse of the term to mean 
the Godlike character of the man Jesus). The incarnation will be believed 
in, not on the ground of biblical authority, but because a faith that has 
borne the fruits which this faith shows in history cannot be a delusion. 
The incarnation, further, will be conceived as extended into the present 
through the sacraments. The postmodernist will be patient when he is 
accused of worshiping bread and wine. In the mass he experiences the 
presence of the incarnate God. All this is a typical and worthy statement 
of Anglo-Catholicism. The element of novelty and of shock is in the nam- 
ing of this as “postmodernism.” 

Professor Forrest’s little book is not, as the title might suggest, a 
complaint of unfair methods in church politics, but an interesting array- 
ing of many points in which the fundamentalist stops halfway in his argu- 
ment, or complains of what he himself does. He should discard geology 
and astronomy if he discards evolution on biblical authority. He should 
stick to Ussher’s chronology, for that is biblical. In his creationism he is 
making as big an unproved assumption as the scientist who doubts mira- 
cles. He turns a religion of the spirit into legalism. He fosters unfair 
hatred of the Germans, and prolongs the antipathy between North and 
South through the southern fundamentalist’s suspicion of northern her- 
esy. He legislates his beliefs into the public schools in a way he would 
never think permissible in a Moslem or a Christian Scientist. The book 
sounds a note of alarm over the prospects of American life if such a state 
of mind continues to grow. 

When we open Dr. Patton's book we are once more in the Princeton 
atmosphere at its best, an atmosphere in which, without rancor or accusa- 
tions, orthodoxy stands before us as an imposing system of thought. The 
book is at the utmost remove from much of current fundamentalist propa- 
ganda. In its great divisions it deals with the theistic view of the world, 
the seat of authority in religion, the new Christianity, the person of Christ, 
and the Pauline theology. To a great extent Dr. Patton is content to pre- 
sent “fundamental Christianity” rather than to prove it. He assumes, for 
instance, that the general truthfulness and authenticity of the Bible has 
been abundantly shown in other books dealing with the subject, and that 
on the basis of this truthfulness it is safe to believe the Bible when it 
testifies to its own inspiration. He does not insist in advance that the 
Bible is errorless; but this concession is apparently mostly a matter of 
strategy, for it is evident that Dr. Patton does not seriously take into 
account any error in Scripture other than the most trifling. But he will 
not make the full claim at the beginning of the argument. He finds it 
unnecessary. In the face of all modern biblical criticism, he insists that 
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the Bible is one articulated system of truths; that New Testament doc- 
trine is not transiently colored by Old Testament ideas; but that, on the 
contrary, the Old Testament is a divinely given preparation for the New. 
The whole book breathes the fine piety and far-reaching intellectual sat- 
isfactions of the old faith. 

Yet Dr. Patton’s book will hardly make much of an impression upon 
one who has been seriously impressed by the modern view of the develop- 
ment of religion. Over and over its quiet assumptions give rise to serious 
questioning. What, for instance, shall we think of confident declarations 
like these? “The primitive Christian community regarded Jesus as both 
God and man” (p. 209). .... “Tt is decisively settled that between 
the death of Christ and the publication of the Synoptic Gospels there was 
no time for the development of a myth, that is to say, for a process of 
deification whereby the man Jesus came to be regarded by the primitive 
Christian community as a divine being” (p. 217). To doubt Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity “involves a complete denial of the facts of 
Paul’s life. But we have no right to make the denial except upon the 
supposition that Paul wilfully misrepresented them” (p. 295). Can the 
case be as simple as that? 

A feature of the book that must be mentioned is its fascinating style, 
its clever and original metaphors, and its occasional delicious wit, of 
which the following is the choicest gem: “. . . . When Zophar the 
Naamathite put the question to his class, ‘Who by searching can find out 
God?’ an Hegelian, amid the silence of the school, courageously held up 
his hand” (p. 38). 

Mr. Vrooman, of the Unitarian Church of Wilmington, Delaware, 
has given in his book a persuasive popular argument for what may be 
called the normal type of Unitarian thought. For readers who have 
known modernism only through orthodox attacks upon it, and who wish 
to know what can be said in its favor, the book should be very illuminat- 
ing. The author covers a variety of subjects: the development of Hebrew 
religion, the origin of the Christian dogmas, the modern view of the 
Bible, evolution and belief in God, the prophetic, as opposed to the 
priestly, type of religion, the unsatisfactoriness of the compromising posi- 
tions taken by some modernists in orthodox churches, etc. Many readers 
will feel that the author does altogether too much quoting from others; 
but the multiplied quotations form a useful catena of opinions for those 
who could not easily consult all the authors brought into service. Mr. 
Vrooman, with all his freedom, takes definite stand on the theistic posi- 
tion, a thing that can no longer be taken for granted in a Unitarian. As 
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a comprehensive exposition of the whole free, modern approach to Chris- 
tianity, for the general public, the book should do excellent service. 

Of all the five books, the one most fruitful in suggestion is that of 
Professor Mecklin. He explains that its title promises more than he is 
attempting. His main thesis is that both fundamentalists and liberal 
Protestants of the usual type should come to a new understanding of the 
nature of religious ideas, viz., that they are fictions of the imagination 
created for the satisfaction of inner needs. It appears, however, that Pro- 
fessor Mecklin does not mean by this to deny to religion a certain valid- 
ity. The book being rather a study in the psychology of religion than in 
metaphysics or theology, the reader rises from the book not perfectly sure 
whether or not the author thinks the fictions of the religious imagination 
represent an objective reality or are deceptive. 

The book contains an admirable exposition of the working of the 
fundamentalist mind, and sets forth with saddening accuracy the process 
of mind-closing by which many young men receive their training for the 
ministry. Thereupon follows the most important chapter, that on the 
religious imagination. Next, the author traces the rise of the Christologi- 
cal dogma as an instance of the process of dogma-forming. Finally he 
asks, What is Christianity? dissecting the fundamentalist’s insistence on 
the complete objective validity of the whole doctrinal system, criticizing 
the liberal’s attempt to pare off the legendary and mythological elements 
of historic Christianity and build upon a residuum of historical fact, re- 
jecting the Christ-myth theory, and finding the most interesting and 
hopeful approach in Catholic modernism which retains the whole doc- 
trinal system but treats all of it as symbol. 

There is undoubtedly a profound truth in saying that religious be- 
liefs are constructs of the imagination. But how much does this involve? 
Is the religious fiction a mere fiction, or is it like a hypothesis, which 
also in its beginning is a piece of imagination? The author seems to give 
no decisive answer. A hypothesis, a construct of the scientific imagina- 
tion, he says, can be progressively verified by sense data. The religious 
belief cannot thus be verified. It remains faith in a postulated, not a 
proved, reality. The author finds it almost inevitable that religion should 
thus postulate an objective reality, at least for the existence of God. 
And yet he thinks it possible that religious beliefs may point to nothing 
beyond the inner emotional states they symbolize. “Thus it is that the 
objective reality of God seems to arise as an implication of our thought 
and experience, not as something that can be immediately experienced 
and proved. The only other alternative to this is to say that the real 
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locus of religious values is found in our own human personalities. This 
would mean, of course, a complete humanization of religion” (p. 106). 

Can religious belief continue to function actively once it knows itself 
to be of the nature of fiction? The great dogmas were formed in an age 
when men had no such suspicion. Professor Mecklin seems to feel this 
difficulty. “With our accumulation of exact knowledge and deeper insight 
into the unfathomable complexities of the soul, of society, and of nature, 
both poetic and religious imaginations can give us interpretations that 
are only halting, imperfect, and piecemeal. . . . . There is much to be 
said for the contention that the most satisfying creations of the religious, 
as of the artistic, imagination lie in the past” (p. 215). 

Professor Mecklin prefers to keep the whole mythological content of 
historic Christianity as a set of symbols (but of what?). There must be 
many who, like the present reviewer, feel that the Christological dogma, 
once discovered to be an out-and-out fiction, is of very limited usefulness, 
but who will insist that God is more than a fiction: is a hypothesis, not 
fully verifiable, to be sure, but is reality to be postulated, and in a 
measure inferred, as necessity of religion. 

ELDRED C, VANDERLAAN 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


IS THEOLOGY ESCAPING FROM THE DOMINANCE OF 
SCIENCE?* 


The distinguishing mark of “modern” theology in the past genera- 
tion has been its deferential attitude toward science. It has insisted upon 
the legitimacy of the scientific method in the field of religion, and the 
necessity of revising our religious beliefs to square with the attested re- 
sults of the various sciences. It has even been contended that theology 
ought literally to become a branch of empirical science. Recently, how- 
ever, the rise of scientific naturalism has put some of us in what Mr. 
Justin Wroe Nixon calls “The Evangelicals’ Dilemma”:* defending the 
rights of science against the fundamentalists, we find ourselves assailed 
from the rear by the naturalists; and we seem just as hopelessly unsci- 
entific to the latter as we seem irreligious to the former. Caught thus be- 


* The Nature of Religion. Gifford Lectures, 1924-25. By W. P. Paterson. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. 508 pages. $4.50. 

Religious Experience: Its Nature and Truth. Kerr Lectures, 1923. By Kenneth 
Edward. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. xi-+-248 
pages. $3.00. 


? Atlantic Monthly, September, 1925. 
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tween two fires, many religious thinkers are beginning to doubt the possi- 
bility of basing any theology at all—much less a Christian theism—upon 
a purely scientific interpretation of religion, and are turning with renewed 
interest to the problem of the relation between science and theology. Two 
important series of lectures delivered recently in Scotland illustrate clear- 
ly this growing concern over the precarious condition of theology as long 
as it remains subject to the dominance of science. 

Dr. Paterson’s Gifford Lectures are described by the publishers as “a 
systematic and lasting contribution to the science of religion.” Actually, 
the author aims to give a more adequate interpretation of the nature of 
religion than any science of religion can give. “A science of religion,” he 
says, “can only give at best a fragmentary view of a historical process 
which has been penetrated by forces and governed by laws of the kind 
that empirical science does not permit itself to recognize.”* He gives, 
accordingly, what might be called a religious view of the nature of reli- 
gion, in which scientific data from the history and psychology of religion 
are utilized, but religiously interpreted. That this sort of interpretation 
is bound to scandalize the “modern mind” he is well aware; but his Scot- 
tish common sense, buttressed by a shrewd awareness of the vicissitudes 
of the history of thought, takes a certain Chestertonian delight in flouting 
the pet prepossessions of modernity. He doubts whether modern psy- 
chology of religion, with its strictly empirical outlook, gives a more ade- 
quate account of religious experience than St. Paul or Jonathan Edwards, 
with their frankly dogmatic interest.* He thinks that there is a religious 
instinct ;° that angelic or demonic possession is “an ontological possibility 
—however unpalatable it may be to the scientific mind”’;® that Kant’s 
critique of traditional theism, which has shut modern theology up in 
subjectivism, is singularly unconvincing;’ that religion perhaps origi- 
nated, not through a mistaken interpretation of dreams, but through 
veridical interstellar telepathy;* that the argument from miracle and 
prophecy is much more relevant and cogent than is now admitted, and 
may be rehabilitated.® 

The reader of these lectures can hardly fail to be impressed with the 
fact that, by frankly adopting the religious point of view, Dr. Paterson 
does succeed in painting a more vivid picture of the great religions in their 
total impact upon human life and thought and civilization than is to be 
found in any merely scientific treatise on the history or psychology of 


° The Nature of Religion, p. 447. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 32-37. " Ibid., pp. 161-63. 
° Ibid., pp. 98-104. ® Ibid., p. 438. 

° Ibid., p. 146. * [bid., pp. 485-87. 
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religion. There is an epic sweep and cosmopolitan breadth to the book; 
for the author has not only an extensive knowledge of the history of reli- 
gion, but.a sensitive appreciation of the genuine values conserved in all 
religions, so that something of the attitude of the worshiper and the 
devotee appears in his account of the lowest types of religion. The limi- 
tation of his point of view and the chief weakness in his conception of reli- 
gion appear in the fact that just one type of religion is beyond the range 
of his sympathy, and that is the religion of naturalism, compounded of 
cosmic materialism and social idealism, to which Bertrand Russell and 
Santayana and, most recently, Irwin Edman (“Richard Kane’) have 
given eloquent expression. No account of the nature of religion can seem 
adequate to our generation which does not reckon sympathetically with 
this non-theistic type of religion, which, in the form of ethical culture and 
of socialism, has become the faith of myriads of our contemporaries. 
When Paterson refers to materialistic religion as “a consummated and 
disguised fetishism,”'° he betrays a limitation of outlook which tends to 
invalidate his conception of the nature of religion. 

The prestige of science counts more with Dr. Edward than with Dr. 
Paterson. He belongs to a younger and more ardently modern genera- 
tion, and has thrown in his lot decisively with Schleiermacher and the 
theology of experience. He, too, is anxious to escape from the subjectivist 
impasse in which empirical theology now finds itself; but he cannot break 
jail so unceremoniously as Paterson, for he deeply respects the scientific 
point of view and wishes to do it no violence. He therefore undertakes 
to give a strictly scientific account of the nature of religious experience, 
avoiding all unwarranted metaphysical assumptions, and on the basis of 
this to judge whether “the psychological account of religion is a sufficient 
account” or whether religious experience really involves a “trans-sub- 
jective reference.” 

Starting, then, with a critique of Schleiermacher’s famous definition 
of religion, and an argument for a definition which more clearly recog- 
nizes the objective reference which religion believes itself to have, Ed- 
ward reviews rapidly the results of recent studies in the psychology of 
religion. He is not content merely to report; he makes valuable criticisms 
and suggestions at every step. Very original and suggestive is the use 
made of Otto’s Das Heilige as a contribution to the psychology of reli- 
gion. Apart from this, Edward finds the general psychological basis of 
his treatment of religion in McDougall’s Social Psychology, supple- 

” Ibid., p. 344. 

™ Religious Experience, p. 4. 

* Ibid., Lecture III, esp. pp. 83-88. 
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mented, as in Thouless’ recent book, by certain materials from abnormal 
psychology of the Freudian type. This, by the way, is also the basis of 
Paterson’s psychological chapters, and seems to be accepted as up to the 
minute by most British writers. They seem to be unaware of the fact 
that McDougall’s social psychology has been severely criticized by con- 
servative psychologists like Professor Woodworth, while the behaviorists 
include McDouga)) and the Freudians—and all other psychologists not 
of their schoo)—in one sweeping condemnation as utterly unscientific. 
These elements in the situation—especially behaviorism—ought not to 
have been overlooked by one who, like Edward, is anxious to be recog- 
nized as scientific and to meet the psychological challenge to the truth 
of reigion in its most accentuated form. 

1 do not mean to suggest that Edward could not meet the behavior- 
istic challenge. His very fair and judicious discussion of the “Fallacy of 
Psycho)ogism” is aimed chiefly at Leuba; but let the reader judge if the 
following phrase does not hit Watson, too: “The fallacy of psychologism 
is at bottom a claim that that which is an unnecessary hypothesis for 
psychology is an illusion.” Just one query suggests itself as one reads 
the concluding chapters of the book: whether, in his concern to rescue 
theology from the dominance of psychology, Edward has not minimized 
the contribution which psychology may make to the solution of the more 
ultimate questions, such as the guestion of the objectivity of religious 
knowledge. Is it not important to recognize, for example, that the sense 
of objectivity which causes the prophet to say “Thus saith the Lora” 
may in some cases be wholly due to the fact that the message in question 
has been subconsciously matured, and darts itself unexpectedly into his 
unwilling mind like a veritable communication? When the psychologist 
points out this dangerous source of error he is helping to solve a theo- 
logical problem within the field of psychology. 

Both our authors end upon an apocalyptic note. The times are ful- 
fed, and a revival of theology is at hand.’* After a generation passed 
in Babylonish captivity under the harsh dominance of science, theology 
is now ready to shake off her chains and once more to proclaim the 


majesty of God to a listening world. Perhaps this is a true prophecy; 


the signs of a revival of religious faith are beginning to multiply. Let us 
hope that the revival, when it comes, wi) not be a mere reaction or re- 


vulsion against the scientific point of view in the study of religion, but 
® Op. cit., p. 170. 


“ Paterson, op. cit., pp. 324-36, 408—-so13; Edward, op. cit., Lecture VIII. 
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a genuine forward step to a theology which shall continue to respect the 
results of the sciences, but shall no longer fear to criticize them, and 
which shal) build them into a faith comprehensive enough to live by. 


Water M. Horton 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION! 
Nothing could be more he)pfu) to bewildered souls than to know 


something oi the historica) occasions where science and religion have 


come into conflict. To learn that our present problems are not absolutely 
unique and to trace the way in which similar questions have been faced 
in the past means the attainment of a sense of poise in the place of fran- 
tic efforts at forced adjustments, Professor Simpson has undertaken to 
furnish this much-needed orientation. He leads us along the pathway 
from primitive religions down to the present controversy over the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, and gives a marvelous amount of information based 
on extensive reading. 

Perhaps the author was keenly conscious of the very definite atmos- 
phere of propaganda which underlay Andrew Dickson White’s History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology, and therefore determined to 
write more objectively. At any rate, his survey is an excellent corrective 
to White’s book, both because of its dispassionate spirit and because oi 
the author’s greater familiarity with science. With entire candor it de- 
picts the conceptions of the universe and of the processes of nature held 
by the biblical writers and by theologians before the dawn of modern 
science. These are shown to be the expressions of imperfect knowledge. 


By contrast modern conceptions are lucidly set forth; but the reader is 


constantly reminded that science is a continually growing thing, and that 
all scientific conclusions are based on a )imited amount of observation 
and are therefore subject to revision. Undue dogmatism on the part ota 
scientist is out of Keeping with the spirit of science. 

In thus warning scientists not to attempt too sweeping philosophical 
genera)izations, Professor Simpson is quite in harmony with the inter- 
pretations of the best scientists themselves. They are quite ready to 


recognize the limitations of their investigations, Many of them are eager 


to enter into cordia\ relationships with religion. The important question 


* Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion. By James Y. Simp- 
son. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. xiii-+-282 pages. $2.00. 


Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By Henry Nelson Wiemann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 387 pages. $2.25. 
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to be asked is whether religious teachers are as willing to recognize the 
limitations of their own utterances. It is here that Professor Simpson will 
seem to many to have failed to open the way for genuine mutual under- 
standing. He is altogether too ready on behalf of religion to supply the 
kind of philosophica) generalizations which he decries when they are 
attempted by scientists. He finds that “‘the evolutionary process, at what- 
ever stage it is examined, gives an impression of deep-laid purposiveness” 
(p. 88); and he readily translates this purposiveness into the creative 
activity of a transcendent God who, by some kind of fenosis, limited 
himself in order to bring into existence the world which now is (p. 90). 
He regards evolution as “‘a climactic process issuing in man,”’ a process 
“that apparently has a specific direction” and “is maintained in that direc- 
tion by the activity of some Infinite Source of Energy.’ The best ex- 
planation of all this is “the theistic view of a Supreme Ground or Con- 
sciousness working out a great idea, dimly cognisable by the human 
mind” (p. 183). This Supreme Consciousness is identified with the God 
“revealed” supremely in the Bible (p. 184); and the final chapter, en- 
titled “‘Jesus’ View of the Universe,” undertakes to show that Jesus really 
gives sanction to the idealistic religious philosophy which Professor Simp- 
son himself holds. 

The net result of the discussion is to leave religion where traditional 
Christian theology wants it rather than where the scientific spirit wants 
it. The conceptions of religion are pictured to a large extent as the out- 
come of revelation, while the conceptions of science are the outgrowth of 
human investigation. The consequence is that science is required rigidly 
to restrict itself to such conclusions as can be tested when subjected to 
critical review, while religion is assumed to be already in possession of 
certain great generalizations which are defended by the simple rhetorical 
means of showing that they are not inconsistent with the discoveries of 
science. Whether critical minds will be satisfied with an adjustment 
which lays less exacting demands on religion than on science is a question 
which is not raised. Certainly those whose theological views do not coin- 
cide with Professor Simpson’s will feel that he has sometimes carried his 
point by sentimental rhetoric rather than by careful analysis (e.g., pp. 56, 
57, 83, 90, 143, 184, 204, and especially the last chapter of the book). 

Fortunately for the critical readers just alluded to, the bulk of the 
book is devoted to carefully prepared statements of historical fact and of 
scientific discovery where these have a bearing on the question of-the 
relation between religion and science. For this impartial and able pres- 
entation all students of religion will be grateful. 

Professor Wiemann, in his book, Religious Experience and Scientific 
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Method, has interpreted the nature of religious beliefs in a fresh and 
challenging fashion. Unlike Professor Simpson, he is little concerned with 
the history of thought, but is interested solely in discussing the method 
by which religious thinking today may come into harmonious relations 
with science. The book is quite uneven, apparently having been put to- 
gether out of discussions prepared for different occasions. Some of the 
chapters are severely critical, while others are popular and somewhat 
“homiletic.’” But no one can read the book without noting that the 
author has really felt the scientific attitude in his treatment of religion, 
He has no complete system of theology to defend. He is perfectly willing 
to acknowledge that our religious formulations are sti) crude and unsatis- 
factory. He undertakes, not to defend religious ideas already “given,” 
but to find out what conceptions grow out of an honestly interpreted reli- 
gious experience. 

This empirical attitude leads him to his general position, which may 
be stated as follows: He insists that men are inevitably aware of God, 
but that we do not yet know how to define God. By this he means that 
we inevitably live in relationships to a total environment which condi- 
tions life, and we have a general, although it may be diffused, awareness 
of this totality of stimuli. But while science has perfected precise ways 
of dealing with specific types of stimulus, religion has not yet arrived at 
a scientific way of defining the object of religious awareness: 


Religion is man’s endeavor to find that adjustment to God which will 
yield most abundant life. For God is precisely that object, whatsoever its na- 
ture may be, which will yield maximum security and abundance to all human 
living, when right adjustment is made. With this definition of the term, it 
cannot be doubted that God exists. The exact nature of God is still problemati- 
cal and may be for many years to come. The most important problem that can 
engage the mind of the human race is that of discovering what God fully and 
certainly is (p. 381). 


In order to discover more exactly the nature of God we must con- 
stantly appeal to first-hand experience of God—that is, to the “unde- 
fined significance of the total wealth of experience when we take it as a 
single datum signifying the supreme and total object with which we have 
to do in the conduct of our lives” (p. 368). But the mystic experience of 
religion needs to be critically analyzed and interpreted if it is to yield 
definite and defensible conceptions. It is here that the author’s main 
emphasis is laid. 

According to him, the sciences perfect themselves by deliberately 
excluding from the total field of observation certain factors which are 
irrelevant to the particular scientific experiment which is being prose- 
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cuted. The sciences thus inevitably leave out a large territory of experi- 
ence. There is constant need of correlating one science with another in 
order to cover all reality. But such correlation still leaves out of account 
the aesthetic and non-mechanical factors of reality as it is experienced. 

The function of religion, according to Wiemann, consists in bringing 
us again and again face to face with the ¢ofality of reality, and inducing 
in us a mystic awareness of that vaster and more profound realm in 
which we live and move and have our being. This mystic experience, the 
author contends, is of invaluable service in melting the sharp outlines 
of our too technical scientific habits of thought and creating a fresh, more 
inclusive attitude of awareness. Out of this experience come fresh cre- 
ativeness, the possibility of profounder insight, the stimulus to revised 
and more adequate theories of reality. Science thus needs religion as 
truly as religion needs science. 

It is heartening to find a discussion which takes it for granted that 
religious ideas are still in the making as truly as scientific ideas. Such a 
position eliminates at one stroke the questionable apologetics which un- 
dertakes to defend traditional ideas without first asking whether these 
ideas actually interpret living religious experience. Whatever theology 
arises will be as genuinely empirical as are the sciences. There are many 
people, honestly desiring to be religious but unable to use the doctrines 
of traditional theology, who will welcome this open-minded approach. 
It does justify the cultivation of religious experience. 

But whether an experience thus cultivated will make as definite con- 
nections with science as the author assumes is open to question. He 
asserts that the mystic experience will inevitably lead to a ‘“‘state of men- 
tal deliquescence” in which old habits of thinking are fused in a larger 
reality, and a recrystallization of thought will occur in which larger 
meanings are included. Apparently the creative power of religion depends 
fundamentally on the possibility of feeling the reality of what has not 
been precisely formulated by science. If, then, the attempt is made to 
give more precise scientific definition to God, will it not mean the disap- 
pearance of religious significance? Will the utterances of religion be 
capable of scientific formulation? Must not religion, in order to remain 
religious at all, aim at symbolic expression rather than at scientific for- 
mulation? And if this be true, just how are the symbols to be correlated 
with scientific formulas? The harmonization of religion and science is 
not quite as simple as the author makes it out to be. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SEEBERG’S DOGMATICS? 


Within a year after the appearance of the first volume of his sys- 
tematic theology, Dr. Seeberg has found it possible to publish the second 
and concluding volume. With its elaborate indexes it fills 700 closely 
printed pages and completes the most comprehensive survey of the field 
of systematic theology which has been given us by any contemporary 
theologian. After the full review of Dr. Seeberg’s first volume, given in a 
preceding number of this Journal, in which an account was given of his 
philosophical presuppositions and method of approach, it is necessary 
only to point out briefly the ground covered in this latest volume and to 
comment on one or two points of general interest. 

The book contains three of the five parts into which the whole work 
falls; those, namely, which treat of the doctrine of sin, the doctrine of 
Christ, and the doctrine of salvation. Under the first the author discusses 
successively the nature of sin, guilt and punishment, original sin, the nat- 
ural man, and the origin of sin. In contrast alike to the older orthodoxy 
and the newer idealistic theology of the Hegelian type, Dr. Seeberg em- 
phasizes at once the spiritual nature of sin as rooted in moral choice and 
the control of God as the supreme principle of unity. According to Dr. 
Seeberg the idealistic theologians did not sufficiently emphasize the 
transcendence of God, while the orthodox unduly restricted his control. 
Dr. Seeberg attempts to safeguard both interests by conceiving of God’s 
will as concerned less with isolated happenings than with the course of 
things as a whole conceived as ministering to a single consistent principle, 
namely, the realization of his redemptive government (p. 103). 

In the fourth section of the book he treats of redemption through 
Jesus Christ under the familiar captions of the person and work of Christ. 
Under the first he discusses the idea of incarnation and the person of the 
God-man; under the second, the New Testament material bearing on the 
work of Christ, the development of this material in historic theology and 
the relation between the person and work of Christ. In connection with 
the latter he develops his own positive construction of doctrine in con- 
trast to other possible constructions; notably those of Schleiermacher, 
Biederman, Franck, Dorner, and Ritschl. While finding much to sympa- 
thize with in Ritschl’s treatment, he feels that in associating the experi- 
ence of justification with membership in the church, Ritschl does not suf- 

* Christliche Dogmatik. Von Reinhold Seeberg. Zweiter Band. Die spezielle 
christliche Dogmatik: Das Bose and die siindige Menschheit, der Erléser und sein 
«Werk, die Erneuerung der Menschheit und die Gnadenordnung, die Vollendung der 
Menschheit und das ewige Gottesreich. Erlangen, Leipzig: Deichert, 1925. xv+ 
700 pp. 
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ficiently safeguard the permanence of the Christian consciousness of for- 
giveness. For this we must press back of the witness of the church to the 
work of Christ, to which it points. The conviction held by all the older 
theologians as to the adequacy and finality of this work is one to which 
we must hold fast in spite of our dissatisfaction with the way in which 
the older dogmatic treatises tried to work this out in detail. 

The fifth and last part of the book treats of salvation under the four 
divisions of the church as the historic form of the appearance of the king- 
dom of God, of the means of grace, of life under the new dispensation, 
and of the final consummation in the life to come. The material included 
in these sections is that familiar to students of dogmatics, but the ar- 
rangement is a particularly happy one. It gives an appearance of con- 
tinuity not often obtained in the older treatises. Especially instructive 
and significant is the fact that the doctrines of the church and of the 
means of grace precede instead of follow the doctrine of the present 
Christian life. 

One looks in vain for any adequate treatment of the relation of the 
church to the other institutions of human society (e.g., the state) and 
indeed of the whole question of the attitude of Christian theology to what 
is ordinarily known as the social gospel. Dr. Seeberg recognizes this lack, 
but believes that a full treatment of this subject would require more space 
than it is possible for him to give to it. He contents himself therefore with 
the general statement that it is not simply the concern of the church “‘to 
promote the interests of a little group of pious folk,” but that its message 
is the concern of humanity as a whole, “at once the foundation and cul- 
mination of all true civilization” (p. 385). 

Those who in this country are trying to perform the difficult task of 
mediating between the old and the new will find Dr. Seeberg’s statement 
of his own attitude on pages 315-18 instructive and sympathetic. 

To all who wish to keep abreast of modern thought in this important 
field, this latest volume is to be commended. 

WILLIAM ApDAMs Brown 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS! 

This volume contains the first series of lectures on the Joseph Cook 
Foundation for the statement and defense of the Christian faith in the 
principal cities of India, China, and Japan. Joseph Cook, once famous 
but now forgotten, did well to found this lectureship. 

* The Christian Conviction. By Professor Cleland Boyd McAfee. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. vii+211 pages. $2.00. 
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The problem Professor McAfee was confronted with was “to present 
the Christian faith for audiences without a Christian background as 
though it were being considered for the first time, or a system still to be 
discussed.” He considered his task to expound rather than defend the 
Christian faith. This accounts for the very simple manner in which he 
presents his thought, and also for much of his material. He rarely comes 
to grips with other systems of thought, or compares the Christian faith in 
any fundamental way with the ethnic faiths. One wonders if the thought- 
ful Hindus, in particular, did not feel this lack. 

There is not the slightest hesitation upon the part of the author with 
respect to the justification of missions and of his task as an expounder of 
the Christian faith. The Christian believer, if he is true to his Master, 
must obey his command and preach his Gospel to all; if he has the spirit 
of the Master he will want to share the great blessings that have come to 
him, and if he has had any profound experience, he cannot but desire to 
make it general. And the profound spiritual needs of men the world over 
make him realize that only the Christian faith can satisfy them. And the 
Christian faith, with its unique Person, and unique Book, and marvelous 
teachings with respect to God and man and their relations, and man and 
his relations and interests and duty and destiny, is the only adequate 
faith for the world. 

Professor McAfee is keenly aware of the grave hindrances in the way 
of the presentation of this faith. Hindrances there doubtless are in the 
lands and in the lives of the people to whom he would present the Chris- 
tian religion, but he is more concerned with the hindrances in the Chris- 
tian world itself, which are in glaring contradiction to the faith, and 
these hindrances too are in the mixed character of Christianity itself as 
it has come to us through the centuries, and in the various divisions and 
bad temper and hatred amongst Christian churches themselves. He does 
not minimize these hindrances, nor excuse them, but regrets and con- 
demns them, and shows that it is the Christian religion itself that leads 
to this condemnation. 

In spite of these hindrances he maintains that this mission work 
must be carried on. The demand of Christ is imperative, the need of eth- 
nic folk is great, the only hope for the world lies in this work, and the 
Christian religion itself cannot be seen and appreciated in all its depth 
and breadth and height until it is embodied in and realized by all the 
peoples of the world. 

Professor McAfee, however, is quite convinced in his own mind that 
it is the Christian faith that is to be presented to the world. It is Christ 
in all the profound meaning of his life and teaching, death and resurrec- 
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tion, and living power that is to be preached. It is not the creedal expres- 
sions, or the ecclesiastical institutions, or the social customs of the 
Western world. Other lands must be free to work out their own salvation 
in respect to all these matters. As the West has been free, so must the 
East be free. And East and West, in and by this Christian faith, are to 
work together to make the Kingdom of God prevail. 

His exposition of the Christian faith, while not profound, is clear 
and appealing. The author does not raise or suggest the deeper prob- 
lems of faith, nor does he take into consideration critical questions with 
respect to the sources of the Gospels, which have a direct bearing on 
many things of which he speaks, as, for example, in making Christ estab- 
lish the church; nor at times is the author quite clear or consistent in his 
thought, as in discussing the consequences and the meaning of sin; he 
comes very near to confusing God and Christ; and speaks of creeds as 
“ultimate and idealized expressions” of the faith. Moreover, he has the 
strange and unscholarly way of alluding to the persons from whom he 
quotes, seldom naming them, and never giving his references. 

The author’s irenic temper is admirable; his plea for the comprehen- 
sive mind is fine; his stress on the social, international, and interracial 
problems and tasks is most salutary; his distinction between the unique 
Person of Christ and all other matters of the faith, and the Christian ex- 
perience and its theological interpretation is helpful and liberating. 

DANIEL EvANs 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF PERSONALISM?* 


These two able books have a similar purpose, viz., to vindicate the 
existence and ways of God in the universe, but the approach is very dif- 
ferent. Dr. Turner is a realist, while Professor Wilson is an epistemologi- 
cal idealist. But while they start from opposite directions, they arrive at 
very much the same conclusions, which seems to indicate that as all roads 
lead to Rome, so all critical examinations of experience lead to God. Both 
books emphasize personality as an ultimate fact in the universe. 

Dr. Turner accepts in a way the dualism of mind and matter. It is 
matter which makes mechanisms possible, but the constituting of the 
mechanisms is due to the dominance of mind. “This dominance always 
takes the form of so arranging and ordering the constituents of the ma- 


* Personality and Reality: A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self. 
By J. E. Turner. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 190 pages. $1.50. 

The Self and Its World. By George Arthur Wilson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. x+388 pages. $2.00. 
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terial environment as to constitute some type of mechanism” (p. 120). 
The two fundamental points of our material universe are: “First the uni- 
versality of dynamic and autonomous mechanism, and second, the baf- 
fling complexity of its systematic organization throughout the entire 
physical realm of matter and ether” (p. 141). It is the nature of mech- 
anism to evolve, and thus to manifest increasing complexity. But while 
mechanism evolves, it cannot account for its own evolution or mainte- 
nance. For this, mind is required. Mind and matter have opposite char- 
acteristics: 

The fundamental characteristic of mind is thus an inherent and indispensa- 
ble plasticity of organization; of mechanism, on the other hand, an inherent 
and indispensable fixity of organization necessary for its efficiency—this con- 
trast between the two characters is absolute; and yet, despite this absolute con- 
trast, the fixity of mechanism can always be surmounted by the dominant mind 
through its manipulation of mechanism in accordance with its developing con- 
cepts. The actual evolution of mechanism, in short, does not merely suggest, 
but necessarily implies, as its ultimate cause the evolution of ideas in an ade- 
quately dominant mind (p. 157). 


This is the crux of Dr. Turner’s argument. It is the rdle of mind to be- 
come increasingly dominant in evolution, and the whole of evolution 
must be accounted for through the dominance by the Supreme Self: 

The material universe then, being in itself a mechanism, necessarily im- 
plies the real existence of a mind which so dominates the whole realm of mat- 
ter as progressively to embody therein, by means of definite, unalterable, and 
indestructible mechanisms, its own constructive, if not indeed creative, ideas. 
Such a mind therefore is a supreme self—the personal factor of the psycho- 
physical universe within which it is omnipotent (p. 158). 

The result is the same as “the dominance of the human mind over its own 
mechanisms in the construction of machines” (p. 160). 

It is the tendency of mechanism, once it has originated, to become 
autonomous, “actually to take the place of mind—to fulfil active func- 
tions that could first originate nowhere save in the rational intellect” (p. 
138). While mechanism expresses mind, it also conceals mind. “The 
higher the level of the dominant mind, the more it must tend to become 
veiled and concealed by its own mechanical constructions from both the 
observation and the comprehension of every mind that is much lower 
than itself in the scale of psychic evolution.” Hence the material mech- 
anism appears to science “completely lifeless and mindless—as the sphere 
of invariable causal sequence and physical necessity, and wholly free 
therefore from the direct control of any intelligence” (p. 142). We see 
then the function of the material world. “Material things are as it were 
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the ready-made tools or instruments of the purposive mind, without which 
its own ends would become impossible to attain and preserve, as it is ob- 
vious equally in the details of every day life and throughout the wider 
domain of knowledge, art and religion” (p. 117). The meaning of matter 
and mechanism is left obscure. What is this matter which makes mech- 
anisms possible? It evidently is passive in the hands of the Supreme Self 
because the control of the Supreme Self is “omnipotent.’’ The matter with 
which science deals is, according to the author, already perfect mechan- 
ism. And what is mechanism? The term is used throughout in the sense 
of machine, on the analogy of machines made by man, and a great deal 
of the plausibility of the argument seems to be due to this identification. 
But this takes a great deal for granted. When the scientist uses the term 
“mechanism” he certainly does not mean a machine. He deals with or- 
ganizations of energy. We do not know of any fixed, indestructible mech- 
anisms in nature. The atoms themselves probably undergo dissolution as 
well as evolution. Nor can we assume that nature is a perfect mechan- 
ism, since there seem to be all sorts of maladaptations. The human body 
is certainly far from being a perfect mechanism. Since evolution, more- 
over, from the lowest to the highest levels, is the work of the autocratic 
Supreme Self which is veiled from us, can we even approximate to an 
understanding of it? 

Dr. Turner is in sympathy with Bradley in distinguishing between 
the absolute, or the whole, and God. “It is, then, logically necessary to 
distinguish the Supreme Self, as such, from the whole of reality, or from 
the absolute; although to mistake their distinction for separation is a 
fundamental error” (p. 164). God is not the whole, but he is the Supreme 
Self—“ ‘Supreme’ indicating absolute dominance, and ‘Self’ some type of 
personality which may quite literally be regarded as infinitely above 
human personality even while there exists between the two an unbroken 
continuity—just as in another direction and on a far smaller scale there 
is continuity between a Newton or a Shakespere and an amoeba’ (p. 
165). Gad is the supreme “autocrat.” He is both transcendent and im- 
manent—transcendent in his own character as the Supreme Self, but im- 
manent in the sense of influencing and controlling everything. While we 
cannot comprehend this Self, we must interpret it by ‘“‘the principles im- 


plied by human personality at its highest conceivable level” (p. 168). 
In a universe of autocratic management, the problem of the freedom 


and significance of the Self presents the traditional difficulties. Dr. Tur- 
ner accepts the principle of individual immortality, yet “mere temporal 
continuance is never the final issue, but rather the intrinsic character of 
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the persisting self” (p. 101). Personality is characterized in evolution by 
increasing dominance. 

The continuous advance which is characteristic of personality—its inces- 
sant self-expansion and elevation to a higher level—must bring it nearer in 


principle, though never in actuality, to the absolute, which is, obviously, abso- 
lutely substantive. .... Immortality brings with it the opportunity of tran- 


scending the primary adjectival stage through the gradual acquirement of an 
increasing substantivity (pp. 102-3). 


This points to selective immortality. But he suggests the possibility that 
“time as we experience it and conceive of it is somehow transcended in 
absolute reality; and in that case, obviously, immortality loses its tem- 
poral character completely” (p. ror). The self is characterized by free- 
dom. “So far as it extends, this freedom is absolutely real, and is, further, 
capable, under proper conditions, of illimitable expansion; and thus the 
immanence of the absolute within conscious selfhood means the very 
reverse of passive mechanical necessity.” But how shall we reconcile in- 
dividual freedom with autocratic control? The problem of evil receives 
scant consideration. ‘‘Now it is undeniable that the goodness of all finite 
beings implies a moral struggle against evil, which, as evil, is real” (p. 
115). But “although evil is real, it is at the same time relative and nega- 
tive, since its being consists in active opposition to a good which in itself 
is positive” (p. 116). The Supreme Self is perfect goodness, “‘not trans- 
cendent of goodness, but rather transcendent in goodness” (p. 116). 
That I am in general sympathy with Dr. Turner’s book will be clear 
to those who have read Cosmic Evolution, published in 1925. I have, 
however, stressed pluralism and trial-and-error adaptation to the struc- 
ture of the cosmos with its various levels, and, in the last analysis, to 
God, the supreme level. This approach, I think, makes it easier to meet 
the problems of individuality, freedom, and evil than the assumption of 
an omnipotent, autocratic creator with his perfect mechanism of a uni- 
verse, But while my approach is different, I have found Dr. Turner’s 
practical working out of the problem full of suggestions. [ am in sym- 
pathy with his effort to give matter as well as mind its due in the evolu- 
tionary process, even though I feel that he has overworked the metaphor 


of mechanism. 


Professor Wilson, in The Self and Its World, covers the whole range 


of philosophical problems. He passes in survey the present philosophical 
tendencies in order to establish his own philosophy of personal idealism. 


Whether the reader agrees with the author’s own position or not, he will 
be impressed with the lucidity and keenness of the criticism. Professor 


Wilson’s analysis of the process of knowledge stresses interest and prac- 
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tical value as the dominant factor and in this respect shows his indebted- 
ness to William James and the Pragmatist movement. Indeed, so strongly 
does he emphasize the human factor that if it were not for his conception 
of God he might well pass as a humanist. But, with the realists, he 
stresses the existence of a cause beyond the percipient mind to account 
for the external world. This cause is not to be conceived as non-mental, 
but as a personal mind. Our physical world, with its objects and quali- 
ties, is a world of effects. To discover the real cause we must argue from 
efiect to cause, The nature of this cause we must discover within our- 
selves. “The key is within us. All that is outside is effect; nowhere out 
there do we find a cause, except in terms of selfhood. The cause must be a 
power that acts essentially as we act when we accomplish a change in our 
environment” (p. 102). Arguing from effect to cause, the common source 
of our perceptions must possess unity, orderliness, persistence. It must 
have “a policy of development,” and this must be to preserve and enrich 
human purposes. “In short, the power that co-operates with us in con- 
structing our world must be credited not only with persistence, orderli- 
ness, and forward-looking volition, but with proceeding in such a way as 
to build up, conserve, and enrich human life” (p. 105). God is the ade- 
quate common stimulus of our perceptual world, Nature is a co-opera- 
tive, creative result of human selves and God. Only selves are real—God 
and finite selves. Time, space, substance, causality are forms of the 
activity of selves which in their own nature transcend space, time, and 
process. 

While the author has benefited largely by the Kantian movement, 
the skeleton of his argument is unmistakably Berkeleyan. With Berke- 
ley, he dismisses matter as inert. With Berkeley, he makes nature merely 
machinery designed by God to further the purposes of man. Since selves 
are spaceless and timeless and nothing exists except ‘selves, it is difficult 
to see the meaning of cosmic evolution, which, however, the author adopts 
as part of the scheme to further the interest of selves. If we argue from 
effect to cause, on the analogy of our knowledge of other selves, which is 
also creative and projective, it would seem that the greater part of the 
environment in which we live cannot be acknowledged as of the Jeve) of 
selves. Would it not be more consistent with the author’s empirical ap- 
proach to acknowledge the lower levels as they figure in experience, rather 
than to regard them as “phenomenal”? If the ultimate cause both of 
nature and finite selves is God, may it not be that God’s plan involves a 
hierarchy of beings, from inorganic matter through infrahuman life and 


men and angels to God, in which every part is necessary to the perfection 


of the whole? This is the view of Thomas Aquinas, for example, At any 
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rate, I cannot believe that personal idealism furnishes an adequate ac- 
count of nature and evolution, I would agree that we can take the exter- 
nal world “‘for what it appears to be in sense perception.” For us external 
things “are what the stimulations mean to the mind,” But if we acknow)- 
edge a source for our perception of the things of the external world be- 
yond the finite selves, we cannot say that “they exist only because the 
mind attends, becomes interested, evaluates,” or that they can be reduced 
to “value-content” entirely, for we err in our valuations. 

God is personality, the socius of human selves, and must be known 
through human selfhood, but the author grants that God may be infinitely 
higher than human personality. God is not merely a))-good, but he is 
unlimited in power. ‘‘The universe at any one moment is exactly what he 
wills it to be” (p. 262). “The real question is not, Does God exist? but, 
Is God good and powerful enough to validate the implications of an ideal 
religious life?” (p. 263). Since in the author’s philosophy nature has no 
status except as the direct act of God in co-operation with us, it would 
follow that nature is “at any one moment exactly what he wills it to be,” 
and so the author can dismiss the maladjustments and suffering in infra- 
human nature as of no importance. “The conception of nature to which 
we have come is that of a nexus of values, . . . . But in every situation 
the values themselves are absolutely free, and there is not a trace of 
resistance, except as the way to them may be over or through other values 
not at the time desired” (p. 179). But how can we reconcile the absolute 
omnipotence of God with human freedom? Can we be sure that our hu- 
man world is “at any one moment exactly what God wills”? On the the- 
ory of predestination this can doubtless be made to seem plausible. But 
according to the author the very nature of selves is to be found in freedom 
and creative activity. The arguments which the author attempts do not 
seem very convincing. But I have seen no arguments that can reconcile 
the real freedom of selves with an absolute contro) of the universe. Im- 
mortality seems to be conditional, but this is difficult to reconcile with 
the timeless character of selves, The author, after criticizing various the- 
ories in regard to the relation of the finite self to God, comes to the fol- 
lowing sensible conclusion: 

We really have no light on this subject of finite dependence, and must re- 
fuse to follow speculations in their vain wanderings. Our only recourse is to 
take life as it reveals itself to us and make such inferences as seem to help to 
insight and intellectual satisfaction. The facts of experience teach us that the 
finite self is free, yet limited; that it may blunder, yet find ways of correcting 
its false conclusions; that it can adjust itself to its environment in such a way 
as to make considerable progress toward a larger life; that it has sufficient 
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value in the sight of its Creator to justify a hope that it may continue to live 
after it departs this life; that it may live in such close communion with its 
Creator as will bring to fruition its highest aspirations (p. 373). 


To this I say Amen, but I should apply the same empirical spirit to our 
knowledge of nature. The book is written in a lucid, engaging style. Its 
analysis of the human contribution to the cognitive process is very clear, 
and the analysis of values is very much worth reading. What I regard as 
the limitations of the book I have tried to show in passing. 

J. E. Boopin 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


SACRIFICES AND FEASTS OF ISRAEL 


Three years after the death of George Buchanan Gray we have from 
the press a collection of lectures showing the results of some of his most 
important work during his later life. Evidently he had almost completed 
the preparation of these lectures for the press; for they abound with foot- 
notes and references. In the proofreading and checking Mr. G. R. 
Driver, Canon D. C. Simpson, Canon G. H. Box, Dr. S. A. Cook, and 
some of Dr. Gray’s students have helped the publishers. 

Six lectures treat of the theory of sacrifice. Dr. Gray repudiates the 
idea that sacrifice was primarily a common meal and maintains that it 
was just as much a gift. In the discussion he goes thoroughly into the 
etymology of the words translated “gift,” “sacrifice,” “burnt-offering,” 
“oblation,” “peace-offering,” “thank-offering,” “sin-offering.”” Whatever 
may have been the purpose in early times, he thinks, the idea of gift al- 
ways was present in Jewish sacrifice of later times. 

The variety of material allowed in sacrifice he shows to be wide, in- 
cluding under certain conditions honey, which some scholars have held to 
have been forbidden. And the purpose of sacrifice could be either pro- 
pitiation or expiation. The verb kdpar, related to Assyrian kapdru, is 
used many times to denote the expiatory purpose of the rite. “The root 
meaning,” says Dr. Gray, “includes both the ideas of cover and remove.” 
Propitiatory rites, though from early times a factor in Hebrew life, be- 
came more prominent during the seventh century and continued in im- 
portance until the end of the sacrificial system at the destruction of the 
temple. 

Lectures 7 to 11 deal with altars. At first the Hebrews used all the 
forms of altar: single stones, dolmens, groups of stones in circles or lines, 


* Sacrifice in the Old Testament. By G. B. Gray. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. xv-+434 pages. $5.50. 
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rock surfaces, heaps of stones, heaps of earth. Gradually the use of single 
stones was abandoned and the use of natural surfaces fell into disuse. 
The law insisted on a structural altar. Dr. Gray holds that Solomon’s 
altar was not the great rock at Jerusalem, but an artificial one, possibly 
the altar of stones built by David on the threshing floor of Araunah. The 
smaller altar probably consisted of earth or stone covered with bronze. 
Thirty-one pages are occupied with a discussion of the sacrificial service 
in heaven. 

More interesting is the section devoted to the Hebrew priesthood: 
Lectures 12 to 17. The early soothsayer or kdhén receives a full discus- 
sion, though the etymology of kéhén might have been stated more clear- 
ly. It is argued that there were probably no female priests and we have, 
without any mention of the evidence at Elephantine, the statement: 
“The religion of Israel recognized no other god beside Yahweh, least of 
all any female deity with a right to be worshipped in Israel.” 

There is a clear treatment of the Mosaic priesthood, the pre-exilic 
priesthood, the later extensions and limitations. The lecture on the Levit- 
ical priesthood is particularly illuminating. The high priest, Dr. Gray 
considers a post-exilic institution, “sharply distinguished from any priest 
under the monarchy before the Exile.” There may have been in the early 
days of Israel something like a high priest, but there was no high priest 
under the kings. In the last period of the high priesthood, too, the im- 
portance of the high priest was diminished. In fact, after the Exile the 
teaching function of the priesthood declined and in later days some of 
the high priests were rather ignorant. 

Lectures 17 to 25 have to do with the festivals, and this discussion 
naturally leads very early into Maccabean and post-Maccabean times. 
It is clear to the author that some of the festivals go back to the prehis- 
toric period and that as they develop they take on various new features. 
The festival eventually is explained historically, astronomically, agri- 
culturally, nomadically, and religiously, since the late festival is apt to 
be a combination of several earlier holidays. A large part of one lecture is 
devoted to New Year’s day. There is a discussion of Eerdmans’ conten- 
tion that on this day horns were blown to drive away maleficent spirits 
because the good spirits were in heaven fixing the program for the year; 
but Dr. Gray does not commit himself to any explanation of the New 
Year’s rites. 

The final chapters deal with the Day of Atonement and the Passover, 
including a full discussion of the relation of the Passover to the Last Sup- 
per of Jesus. The author holds that in the Christian Eucharistic meal 
there is no idea of eating the Paschal victim. John represents the Last 
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Supper as taking place the evening before the Paschal meal. While the 
Synoptists would place the Last Supper at the time of the Paschal meal, 
their accounts contain so many items in conflict with Jewish Passover 
customs that the relation of the two feasts is by no means certain. The 
conception of Jesus as the Paschal victim, however, and the embracing 
of several Paschal features (bread, wine, commemoration of the past, 
hope for the future) by the Eucharist are clear within twenty years after 
the institution of the Christian rite. 

The book is by no means flawless. It contains some typographical 
errors, occasional slips in grammar, and many long, loose sentences. 
Some Hebrew words are given in transliteration and some in Hebrew 
type, so that in the index of Hebrew words some important words are 
omitted because they happen to occur only in transliteration. The list of 
Dr. Gray’s published works in the Introduction should contain mention 
of the article on “Genealogy” in A Standard Bible Dictionary, and the 
passage discussed in The Expositor, Series VIII, i, is Isaiah 7:14, not 
8:14. 

The mistakes, however, are not important, and the field of Old Tes- 
tament study owes a debt of appreciation to those who have participated 
in issuing this important series of lectures. While there is in them noth- 
ing startling in the way of new evidence or the overthrow of old hypoth- 
eses, they contain a remarkably capable, careful, and complete examina- 
tion of the Old Testament passages relating to sacrifice together with the 
Jewish, Christian, and modern critical literature bearing on the subject. 

O. R. SELLERS 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RUYSBROECK THE ADMIRABLE* 


This interesting and suggestive study of an important late medieval 
mystic was presented as a thesis for the doctorate, and has been crowned 
by the French Academy. It has suffered in translation through the fact 
that some of the documentation has been dropped. Minor errors in type, 
as well as faults of expression, are occasionally met with. 

M. d’Aygalliers has framed his work on an ambitious plan. It is 
not primarily a biography but “a chapter in the history of philosophy.” 
The theme is the sway of Neo-Platonism over the medieval mind. The 
true master of thought in the Middle Ages was not Aristotle but Plotinus. 

* Ruysbroeck the Admirable. By A. Wautier d’Aygalliers, authorized transla- 
tion by Fred Rothwell. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925. Pp. xliii+326. $5.00. 
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Neo-Platonism indeed lies at the heart of medieval scholasticism and 
mysticism alike. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first is entitled “His- 
torical Influences and the Life of Ruysbroeck.” This part consists of an 
intimate study of society and the church in the fourteenth century, and, 
portrayed upon this background, the career and personality of Ruys- 
broeck. It was an age of energy and of degeneracy. The depravity of the 
clergy caused the zealous to despair of the church and join mystical 
groups. The members of these groups, even of the more extreme and 
sectarian of them like the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Flagellants, and 
the Dancers, primarily sought union with deity. Fror. a description of 
them our author takes a perilous leap to the following historical judg- 
ment: “The germ of this mysticism must principally be sought in the 
survivals of Neoplatonism. Did not the philosophy of Plotinus culmi- 
nate in his theory of ecstasy? Scotus Erigena and his disciples in popu- 
larizing the idea of a return to God . . . . had cleared the path for all 
mystical initiatives.” There is not a fragment of proof offered in support 
of this statement. Church historians from Neander down have recog- 
nized a connection between the sect of the Free Spirit and Eckhart, who 
felt the influence of Neo-Platonism; but what of the dancing and self- 
flagellating fanatics who went about, as our author notes, “propagating 
their special brand of neurosis”? M. d’Aygalliers contents himself with 
the assertion quoted. 

The treatment of Ruysbroeck himself shows skill and insight. At 
twenty-four Ruysbroeck became a priest; at fifty, as a result, our author 
believes, of accumulated disgust for his corrupt, coarse, and irreverent 
clerical associates at Brussels, he entered the retreat at Groenendael, 
where he gladly labored with the mattock or the pen, enjoyed contempla- 
tion and fellowship, received distinguished visitors like Tauler and de 
Groot, and died, greatly beloved, at eighty-eight, in 1381. 

The second part, entitled “Philosophical Sources,” is more strictly 
given to the development of the main thesis. Ruysbroeck’s Neo-Platonism 
is seen to be mediated through the chain of thinkers, Erigena, St. Ber- 
nard, the Victorines, and the Scholastics; but chiefly through St. Augus- 
tine. Augustine’s appreciation and use of the ideas of Plotinus, and espe- 
cially his employment of Plotinus’ conceptions of the utter simplicity and 
incomprehensibility of God, of the union of the soul with God, and of evil 
as deprivation, are emphasized; and it is held that Augustine’s conversion 
in 386 was “from Manichaeism or academic doubt to Neoplatonism.” 

Ruysbroeck has appropriated elements of Plotinus’ theory of ecstasy 
which are mainly derived from Pseudo-Dionysius and from Erigena, and 
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these again are mingled with elements borrowed rather from Proclus than 
from Plotinus. Ruysbroeck’s debt to Eckhart is great, and the charge of 
pantheism laid against him by Gerson was based on passages which re- 
flect this influence. Among medieval writers St. Bernard’s is the name 
mentioned most frequently, and the “Spiritual Marriage” is but an am- 
plification of the teaching in Bernard’s De diligendo Deo that the puri- 
fied soul enters a spiritual marriage with the Word. Illustrations are 
given of the fact that the mystical vocabulary of Ruysbroeck is largely 
derived from Bernard. 

In a chapter on “The Originality and Influence of Ruysbroeck” the 
author introduces an ingenious argument to show that Descartes with his 
doute methodique followed the method of the speculative mystics. 

A reviewer may say with assurance that this book will attract atten- 
tion and challenge further investigation. Its generalizations are striking 
and to some degree original; and although they do not rest upon ade- 
quate demonstration, they constitute a series of suggestive speculations 
which more exact historians will be able to treat more conclusively. 


Joun T. McNEILL 


Knox CoL_ece, ToRONTO 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
Miscu, Georc. Der Weg in die Philosophie. Leipzig: Teubner, 1926. vii+- 
418 pages. M. 16. 
This work is something more than a source book and yet is a source book of 
unusual value. It combines the Orient and the West in the illustration of various 
types of philosophy. Introductory and explanatory materials illumine the extracts. 


MuKERJI, DHAN GopaLt. The Face of Silence. New York: Dutton, 1926. 
vii+255 pages. $3.00. 

The author of this volume has already made a place for himself as a popular 
interpreter of Hinduism to the Western world. In this volume he interprets the best- 
loved figure of the last generation—Ramakrishna. The work is intensely interesting, 
not only for the picture of the saint, but because of the many other well-known fig- 
ures who have their places in the story. 


Pavry, JAS Dastur Cursetyr. The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life 
from Death to the Individual Judgment. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. xxviii--119 pages. $2.50. 

This is an excellent presentation of the materials in the literature dealing with 
the progressive steps of the soul’s passage from death to the final judgment. On each 
phase of the topic the data are arranged separately and in chronological order—the 
Gathas, the later Avesta, the Pahlavi and the Parsi-Persian writings. The book is a 
very welcome addition to the bibliography of comparative religion. 


REITZENSTEIN, R., AND SCHAEDER, H. H. Studien zum Antiken Synkretismus 
aus Iran und Griechenland. Leipzig: Teubner, 1926. 355 pages. M. 20. 
Reitzenstein, who has already won distinction for his researches in the field of 

Christianity’s debt to its pagan environment, now turns his attention to the subject 
of Greece’s debt to older cultures, particularly to the Persian. As in previous studies, 
the author does not aim to present an exhaustive treatment of his theme, but is con- 
tent to discuss selected aspects of the subject—which he does in a very suggestive 
manner. The second part of the volume, by Schaeder, is a study in the doctrine of the 
primal man in Persian, Manichaean, and early Christian teachings. 


Stopart, Mrs. St. Cratr. Torchbearers of Spiritualism. New York: Frank- 

Maurice, Inc., 1926. 231 pages. $3.00. 

The author selects twenty-one of the great figures of myth and religion in order 
to say that in all lands and ages man has been blessed with interpreters of the world 
of spirit, and that the message has always been the same. This is a great simplifica- 
tion of such men as Krishna, Moses, Buddha, Plotinus, Orpheus, and Lao-tse. They 
were “torchbearers” because they had the “psychic faculty,” which makes it all very 
natural and clear! 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


Honor, Leo L. Sennacherib’s Invasion of Palestine. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1926. xv-+122 pages. $1.75. 

A Doctor’s dissertation at Columbia. The complex mass of evidence bearing 
upon the problems connected with Sennacherib’s invasion is clearly analyzed and the 
pro’s and con’s are all weighed. The author’s conclusion is that no decision is possi- 
ble among the many propositions that have been presented. The author is perhaps 


too cautious and not discriminating enough in his evaluation of the difficulties and 
data. 


Rosginson, T. H. The Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms (The Claren- 
don Bible), New York: Oxford University Press, 1926. xx-+-240 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is the first volume to appear in a series of six forming part of the Claren- 
don Bible, edited by the bishops of Newcastle and Oxford and Canon George H. Box 
and intended to furnish guidance for the teacher of the Bible in the Sunday schools 


and the like. The modern historical view is presented, and the text of the portions 
studied is provided with introductions and brief notes, In this volume by T. H. Rob- 


inson the literature of the sixth and seventh centuries B.c. is studied, and the material 
interpreted is chosen from the books of Kings, Deuteronomy, and the pre-exilic 


prophets. Maps and numerous photographs enrich the work, which will be found of 
great value to the teacher who deems his work of sufficient importance to justify him 


in making thorough preparation for it. 


Srmpson, D.C. (editor). The Psalmists. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1926. xvili-+-197 pages. $2.50. 

Essays on the Psalms by Gressmann, H. W. Robinson, T. H. Robinson, G. R. 
Driver, and Blackmann, with an introduction by the editor. The subjects of the 
essays in the order of the Soregoing authors are: (1) “The Development of Hebrew 
Psalmody”, (2) “The God of the Psalter’; (a) “The Inner Life of the Psalmists”; 
(4) “The Social Life of the Psalmists”; (5) “The Eschatology of the Psalmists”; (6) 
“The Psalms in the Light of Babylonian Research’, (4) “The Psalms in the Licht of 
Egyptian Research.” The attitude of the writers is prevailingly cautious and well- 


balanced, and the book giwes us, therefore, a sane evaluation of the work of recent 
scholarship upon the Psafter. [¢ is worthy of a place in every biblical library. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Burney, C. F. The Poetry of Our Lord. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1925. 182 pages. $5.00. 
In this volume Dr. Burney’s aim was to use the elements of form in Hebrew 
poetry as a guide to a study of the sayings of Jesus as reported in the gospels. The 


argument is sufficiently convincing to encourage the conclusion that critics must take 
more account of the criterion of poetic form in the future than has been the case in 


the past. The probability is that Dr. Burney’s conclusions will be much modified 
when poetic form is considered in relation to other criteria. That some element oi 


permanent value will remain from his work seems, at present, impossible to doubt. 
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Burton, Ernest DeWitt (revised by Harotp R. WitLovucHBy). A Short 
Introduction to the Gospels. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
xi-++-158 pages. $1.75. 


The task of the reviser was mainly to rewrite the section on the Fourth Gospel 
in order to bring it into agreement with the later views of Professor Burton as ex- 


pressed in his classroom and in notes found among his papers. 
FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. The Life of St. Paul. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1926. 292 pages. $3.50. 
This book is written for the general reader, and will serve its purpose excellently 
if the reader wants to read the story of Paul retold with charm and appreciation on 


the basis of the New Testament records. But one who has beceme aware of the 
more recent issues raised by the study of Pau) in relation to his gentile environment 


will be less well satisfied. 


Horrzmann, Osxar. Das Neue Testament. (Zweite Lieferung.) Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1926. 337-736 pages. M. 9.50. 
This second instalment of Holtzmann’s new translation reaches through 
Ephesians. 


PreuscHEN, Erwin, AND BAUER, WALTER. Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuck 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. 
Cols. 513-640. M. 3. 

This revision has now reached the word xarayw. 

Rosertson, A. T. Studies in the Text of the New Testament. New York: 
Doran, 1926, xi++-192 pages, $2.50, 

Im the main this book is a collection of brief essays published originally in dif- 
ferent periodicals, 


Sars, J. Rircutre. The Holy Spirit in the Gospels. New York. Macmillan, 


1926. 304 pages. $2.50. 

Exegetical studies following through the warious gospels’ references to the Holy 
Spirit. The author’s thought moves along traditional lines, and he is untroubled by 
any result of modern critical study of the cospels. 

Tayor, VincenT. Behind the Third Gospel. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1926. xv-+-279 pages. $5.50. " 

The writer defends Canon Streeter’s hypothesis of a primitive gospel, in addi- 
tion to Mark and Q, as one of the source units to be recognized in the solution of the 
synoptic problem, This “proto-Luke,” as it is called, is recovered by an elaborate 


process of literary criticism, and the author of this source proves to have been Luke 
himself, who later combined his earlier work with still other documents, thus pro- 


ducing the present gospel bearing his name. There is no intimation here that early 
Christian traditions were the product of vita) experiences in the growth of the new 


religion. : 
WINvIscH, Hans. Johannes und die Synoptiker. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1926. 


vitit18q pages. M. 8.25. 
Did the author of the Fourth Gospel aim to supplement or to supplant the 
Synoptic Gospels? It has long been popularly assumed that his purpose was to fill 
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out gaps that had been left in the story told by his predecessors, but Windisch con- 
tends vigorously for the view that the fourth evangelist wrote with the specific pur- 


pose of providing a substitute for all previous gospels. They seemed to him too Jew- 
ish and not sufficiently ecclesiastical in character, and christologically on too low a 


plane. The case for the independent and original character of John is put convinc- 


ingly, but the argument for its author’s strong polemical purpose to offset the work 


of previous evangelists is not so forceful, That he knew them intimately has never 
been fully proved, though it may be probable a priori, and evidences of deliberate 
antagonism toward them are still less certain. 


WORDSWORTH, JOHANNES, AND WHITE, HENRICUS JULIAN. Nouum Testa- 


mentum. Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Epistula ad Corinthios 

Secunda. New York: Oxford University Press, 1926. 279-353 pages. 

$3.50. 

Gradually this critica) edition of the Latin New Testament of Jerome proceeds 
toward completion. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
DIEHL, ERNEST. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. Il, Fasc. 3. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 80 pages. 
Another section of this useful collection of inscriptions. 


FirzGERALD, AuGUSTINE. The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 272 pages. $7.00. 
For the first time a complete English rendering of this late Greek writer is now 


made available. The result is of interest not alone to students of literature; Synesius 
is also a figure in the history of late Graeco-Roman culture. At a time when Chris- 


tianity, through the favor of Theodosius, was made the only lega) religion of the 


Roman world, it was the task of such men to capture the cultural heritage of pagan- 


ism for the new religion. These letters wil) enable a reader to observe how we))— 
and how poorly—their author succeeded. 


Krrret, Gernarp. Die Probleme des palastinischen Spatjudentums und das 
Urchristentum. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1926. 200 pages. M. 8.40. 


The author is of the opinion that some recent students of Christian origins have 
dealt too exclusively with the Graeco-Roman environment of the new religion and 


have neglected the significance of its Jewish setting. The book is an exposition of 
method rather than a detailed presentation of those features in Christianity that 


might be thought of as Jewish heritages. 


Kocu, Huco, Cyprionische Untersuchungen, Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1926, 
xii-+-493 pages. M.18. ° 


These essays constitute a group of critical studies upon the literary activities of 
Cyprian, to which are appended several varied supplementary notes on a wide range 
of more or less closely related subjects. Notwithstanding the lack of unity in plan, 
different problems of first-rate importance for an understanding of third-century 
Christianity, e.g., Cyprian’s relations to Christian predecessors like Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian, and to pagan predecessors like Seneca and Apuleius, receive careful 


consideration, 
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LiesescHurz, HANS. Fulgentius Metoforalis. Leipzig: Teubner, 1926, 140 
pages. M. 8.60. 


This Christian treatise of the fourteenth century, dealing with the legendary 
gods of Greece and Rome, is now published in a new edition of the Latin text ac- 
companied by an elaborate introduction and critica) notes, 

SCHENKEL, G. Die Freimaurereit im Lichte der Religions- und Kirchen- 

geschichte. Gotha: Klotz, 1926. vit-+188 pages. M. 4. 

An informing and suggestive study of the history and the ideals of Freemasonry, 


with the aim of indicating wherein lies the strength of the movement. The relation- 
ship of its cult and its basal beliefs to modern religious ideals is helpfully set forth 


in a final chapter. The author regards it as a wholesome reinforcement of the main 


attitudes of liberal Protestantism. 


DOCTRINAL 
ANSON, Haroup. A Practical Faith. New York: Century, 1926. xvii-+-194 
pages. $1.25. 
A very readable little book, dealing with the practical aspects of Christian faith 


and life, and skilfully suggesting Christian attitudes without raising any important 
critical questions. 


Bairp, ANDREW CUMMING. Christian Fundamentals. Edinburgh: Clark, 1926. 
Vii+-304 pages. $2.75. 
The book aims to “give a defense of the reasonableness of belief in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion as expressed in the [Apostles’) Creed.” The result 


is a strange mixture of academic historical and textual evidence with a somewhat 
liberal modern theology. The physiological conception of the virgin birth is aban- 
doned, Jesus being frankly regarded as the child of two human parents; yet the 
article is “defended” as a fundamental, After quoting with approval Flammarion’s 
words, “The body dies. The soul lives on in the infinite and the eternal,” the author 
piously exclaims; “Thus the most recent scientific discovery and research confirm 
entirely the words of the Creed, ‘I believe in the resurrection of the flesh’ ” 


Greene, Georce A. The Phenomena of the Bible. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 
1926. 147 pages. $1.75. 
The author is a doctor of medicine and has given himself to the study of psychic 
phenomena. He declares that he was once a rank materialist, but is now convinced of 
the spiritual nature of man and the universe. He accepts the Bible at its face value 


and then proceeds to explain all its miracles as manifestations of the aberration of 


psychical laws. The result is, of course, that having become subject to law they 


cease to be miracles at all, and so lose their apologetic value; but this is apparently 


not seen by the author. A more rigidly critica) attitude of mind would have been 


much more cautious in statement. 


Jackson, Mverte Srrope. The Light of the Ages. Boston: Zion Research 
Foundation, 1926. xxii-}-499 pages. $2.50. 
An enthusiastic and extremely sentimental attempt to survey the teachings of 
some of the chief figures in the history of Christianity, with the purpose of showing 


that the most profound spiritual discoveries of the ages point forward to the final 
truth set forth by Mary Baker Eddy. Much is made, e.g., of the frequent use of the 
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words “science” and “health” in Wycliffe’s translation, and attention is frequently 
called to the fact that God’s truth was intrusted to women in anticipation of the 
woman who should finally interpret truth aright. 


Warne, Francis Westey. The Sinless Incarnation. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1926. 96 pages. $.50. 

Convinced that Christianity can be made to appeal to people in India better if 
presented in dramatic story form than if put into abstruse theology, the author wrote 
this pictorial presentation of the main events narrated in the gospels bearing on the 
incarnation and work of Christ. It is republished for Western readers in the hope of 
giving a fresh interest in a doctrine often presented in somewhat hackneyed fashion. 


Wess, CLEMENT C. J. A Century of Anglican Theology and Other Lectures. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1926. 190 pages. $1.25. 
Lectures dealing with various aspects of theology, gathered into one volume. In 

addition to the discussion which gives the title to the book, there is a somewhat 

elaborate definition of the place of morality in Christian theology, and an attempt 
to indicate the exact meaning of a “scientific” interpretation of theology. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Busser, S. E. Monkeys and Myths. Boston: Stratford Publishing Co., 1926. 
v-+238 pages. $2.00. 

The book lives up to its title. It is a rambling, amateurish plea for an attitude 
toward the Bible which will not compel us to accept its prescientific conceptions, thus 
opening the way for a deeper appreciation of its true spiritual value. 

Russet, C. F. Religion and Natural Law. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publish- 
ing Co., 1926. xi-+-186 pages. $1.25. 

The Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge in the 
winter of 1922-23. The lecturer insists that our modern conception of the universe 
as organized in an orderly fashion must be incorporated into our religious interpreta- 
tions. He then shows how some of the primary doctrines of traditional Christianity 
may be so interpreted as to be in harmony with this conception. 

Tittus, ArTHUR. Natur und Gott. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1926. x+851 pages. M. 24. 

A very important study of the problems occasioned for religion by the rise of 
modern science. A good survey of current scientific interpretations is followed by a 
careful analysis of religious ideals, with suggestions as to the ways in which inherited 
theological ideas must be modified. 

Wvyer, SAMUEL S. Authoritative Statements on Science, Evolution, Religion, 
and the Bible. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1926. 30 pages. 
Citations from forty-one books, most of them recent modernist volumes, or 

popular scientific books. The quotations are arranged under appropriate captions. 


FOR EDIFICATION 
Apams, JouHN. The Christian Good of Scotland. New York: Scribner, 1926. 


223 pages. $2.00. 
An introductory volume to “The Scottish Layman’s Library,” by the editor. 
Taking the words of Dr. Chalmers, spoken in 1845, “Who cares about the Free 
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Church, compared with the Christian good of the people of Scotland?” the author 
discusses those aspects of a church program which will issue in the welfare of the 
nation. This program involves the essential factors that have been incorporated into 
the conception of the modern church as the servant of the people. These are clearly 


and fairly stated with the accent of conviction. 


Berry, Carrie ApAMs. Jesus Himself Drew Near. Boston: Stratford Publish- 
ing Co., 1926. iv-+o92 pages. $1.25. 

This arrangement of the words of Jesus, given in the familiar language of the 
English Bible, follows a unique and interesting plan. Various situations, representa- 
tive of religious problems today, are vividly pictured with fine discrimination and 
reserve. Then the appropriate words of Jesus are given, for the purpose of imparting 
vividness and meaning to them. The result is a fresh sense of the satisfaction which 
may be found in the teachings of a master of truth fitted to human questions and 
problems. 


Hayes, DoreMus A. The Heights of Christian Love. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1926. 228 pages. $1.50. 
Professor Hayes, of Garrett Biblical Institute, is a trained exegete and clarify- 
ing teacher. This book sets forth with a wealth of interpretation the beauty of I Cor. 
13. It is an illuminating study of love as the master-motive of human life. 


KELLEY, WILLIAM VALENTINE. My Gray Gull and Other Essays. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1926. 240 pages. $1.50. 

We learned long ago to anticipate with eagerness any essay bearing the magic 
touch of Dr. Kelley. What command of incident, poetry, and the wide range of 
literature! How has he mastered and remembered so much? And then his own 
style, like this: ‘Many a busy man can hear in the pauses of his action the horns of 
Elfiand faintly blowing in some far border of his life.” This collection of nine pieces 
represents his fancy and serious reflection wandering hand in hand through the wide 
ranges that he knows so well and into which he leads us with fascinating skill. 


LAMBERTSON, FLoyp W. The Unguarded Gate. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1926. 190 pages. $1.25. 

These sermons for children are planned in view of the particular characteristics 
of the eleven-twelve period in the life of a child and are designed to bring about a 
positive acceptance of Christ as Master. The means used are varied and the appeal 
is admirably adapted to the mind and will. The weakest point lies in the application, 
which might more often be left to the quick and accurate insight of the young hear- 
ers. The sermons can readily be adapted to the purpose of another preacher. The 
book is a contribution to the literature in its field. 


SHELDON, CHARLES M. The Life of Jesus. New York: Crowell, 1926. x+- 


274 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Sheldon gives the Life of Jesus in the language of the American Standard 
Version of the New Testament. It is beautifully printed, in short paragraphs, illus- 
trated by eight drawings in color by Arthur Twidle. In the midst of a flood of 
biographical studies of Jesus, this is a welcome volume, with its uniform use of the 
familiar language of the New Testament. It escapes the confusion of the Harmony 
of the Gospels and avoids any possible eccentricity of style in the narrative. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
GAULTIER, JULES DE. Nietzsche. Paris: Editions du Siécle, 1926. xvi+-291 
pages. 

A sympathetic interpretation of the important aspects of Nietzsche’s anti-Chris- 
tian philosophy, clearly arranged, and documented by translations of pertinent sec- 
tions from Nietzsche’s writings. 

STEFFENS, LINCOLN. Moses in Red. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1926. 144 pages. 
$1.75. 

A fanciful rewriting of the story of Moses in terms of a modern revolution. 
The author has been an observer and student of revolutions and undertakes to pre- 
sent the work of Moses as an early example of such a social upheaval. The book has 
no value as a valid interpretation, but it is ingenious propaganda. 

ZyBuRA, JOHN S. Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. St. 

Louis: Herder. xviii+-543 pages. $3.00. 

Realizing that in this country scholastic philosophy is almost entirely confined 
to Roman Catholic circles, the editor of this volume wrote to a number of the 
leading philosophers in America, Canada, and Great Britain asking why there was 
so little interchange between the representatives of neo-Scholasticism and the non- 
scholastic thinkers. He summarizes the interesting replies. A second part of the book 
contains expositions of aspects of Scholasticism by eminent Catholics. The editor 
adds three chapters explaining the contribution which neo-Scholasticism has to make 
to modern life. 

Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Vol. II. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. xi+-507 pages. 

Brief summaries of seventy-one dissertations presented by candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. The summary in each 
case undertakes to explain the nature of the particular investigation and to set forth 
the findings. 
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